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THE BASIC IDEA. 



** There is no doubt in my mind that manufacturers will eventually make all 
their employees partners in the business, so to say, as there is undoubtedly some- 
thing wrong at present in the relation of capital to labor. In many instances 
capitalists enrich themselves immeasurably at the expense of labor. It would cer- 
tainly be welcomed by the majority of the American people if a plan could be 
devised, just for both sides, whereby labor will get its rightful proportion of the 
earnings of a business." — Alfred Dolge. 
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PREFACE. 



THE experiments and efforts of Alfred Dolge, 
an American, and now the largest felt and 
felt shoe manufacturer in the world, toward 
solving the labor question, have gained him an 
international reputation. 

In giving some account of his life and of his 
labors in the town of Dolgeville, U. S. A., 
toward securing betweon employer and em- 
ployee *'a just distribution of earnings^' — com.- 
monly called ** profit sharing," I have endeav- 
ored to use, as far as was possible^ such material 
as had already appeared in the American, 
English and Gorman papers. 

My purpose in this was twofold. 

First. It removed even a possibility of the 
chargt that the statements made in favor of Mr. 
Dolge were simply the expression of one indi- 
vidual, and, after all, but the result of a personal 
bi€w on the part of the author of this work. 

Second. It would show incidentally not merely 
the large amount of attention Mr. Dolge's work 
had attracted abroad as well as at home but how 
the whole question of the relations between em- 
ployer and employee was being taken up in the 
United States and how it was being considered, 
especially by the American press, in an enlight- 
ened and public-spirited manner. 

The great interest, as well as value which attach 
to Alfred Dolge^s work are derived from the fol- 
lowing facts: 

It was acjjomplished during a period when cap- 
ital and labor were absolutely antagonized in the . 
United States, when strikes, lockouts, disorders, 
sometimes leading to bloodshed, were of almost 
daily occurrence. 

It was entirely practical in its character. 

It was not a theory propounded to learned socie- 
ties or expounded in literary papers and maga- 
zines but an effort made, during a constant per- 
sonal struggle for success, and put into actual 
practice at large cost of time, money and labor. 

It accepted existing conditions and recognized 
existing laws as a basis. It was not radical. It 
involved no disturbances, no revolutions, no im- 
possible redistribution of property, no com- 
munism, no anarchy. It was as peaceful as it is 



practical and, being founded on a profound belief 
in human selfishness, it appeals to that very 
selfishness for endorsement. 

It has been accomplished side by side and hand 
in hand with its projector's regular business. 

Perhaps, however, the strongest claim Mr. 
Dolge's ideas and efforts have on public attention 
is that they come from a man who, having been a 
workman, is now a master. He is, therefore, en- 
titled to speak for both sides on the labor ques- 
tion. 

H3 has passed through all the trials, struggles 
and privations of the workingman. He raised 
himself from that condition to a higher one by 
his own unaided efforts, and he, therefore, thor- 
oughly understands, as he must sympathize with 
the demands as well as the aspirations of 
labor. 

He is now an employer, one of the capitalistic 
class. He has endured all the cares, the anxieties, 
the responsibilities that belong to that class, and 
must, therefore, undei^tand and sympathize with 
the just rights of capital. 

Further, not only his position and career, but 
his personal character entitle him to considera- 
tion and respect from both parties in the great 
labor struggle. 

This work was originally prepared at the instiga- 
tion of M. Robert, president of one of the sections 
Participation du Personel dans les Benefices: 
Profit Sharing) of the Department in the Paris 
Exhibition devoted to the cansideration of the 
relations between employer and employee, who 
invited Mr. Dolge, as a representative of the 
United States, to give a complete account of his 
work at Dolgeville, besides allotting him con- 
siderable space for the display of charts and 
tables illustrative of his system. 

It is given to the public somewhat, it is 
true, with the idea to illustrate one man's work 
and usefulness, but also with the higher purpose 
that this man may find many followers and imi- 
tators, if not in all his ideas and personal plans, 
at least in his efforts toward the harmonizing of 
the interests of labor and capital. 

The Author. 
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ALFRED DOLGE. 



THE STOKY OF HIS LIFE. 



ALFRED DOLGE, to-day the largest felt and 
felt shoe manufacturer in the world, as well 
as the leading manufacturer and decder in 
piano materials in America, was bom in Chemnitz, 
Saxony, December 22, 1848. He is therefore, at 
this time of writing (1889), in his forty -first year. 

Up to his thirteenth year he attended the public 
school in Leipzig, and then entered his father^s 
business (A. Dolge & Co., piano manufacturers), 
BS an apprentice to study piano building. 

At the close of his apprenticeship, Mr. Dolge, * 
at the age of seventeen, left for New York, in or- 
der to develop his knowledge of piano construc- 
tion, but returned to Leipzig in 1868. During this 
comparatively short time he gained, however, 
such information as determined him to make the 
United States his home. 

The first employment Mr. Dolge found was in 
the factory of the veteran pianomaker, Frederick 
Mathushek. 

Mathushek was a great experimenter and in- 
ventor, and from him young Dolge received much 
valuable information. 

At that time chiefly square pianos were made 
in the United States and a great deal of hammer- 
leather was consumed, the quality of which was 
generally very poor. 

Dolge knew thjat leather of much better quality 
was manufactured in GKsrmany and he ordered a 
small quantity for an experiment. His first trial 
proved so profitable that a larger quantity was 
ordered at once and we find Dolge in New York 
city, with a bundle of skins under his arm, going 
•from one piano factory to another. In two days' 
his entire importation was sold, with a profit of 
several himdred dollars. 

Dolge was not carried away by his success, but 
returned to the bench, importing leather in still 
larger quantites, and when Mathushek made his 
first upright pianos, using RoUeson's wire, which 
w€is deficient in tension, he decided to adopt 
Dolge^s advice and substitute Poehlmann's wire, 
which was at that time comparatively unknown 
in America, being used only by Steinway and 
Knabe. 

Mr. Dolge began to import Poehlmann's wire. 

In this way he became gradually the recognized 
agent of two renowned German manufacturers, 
and when in 1869 there was a general reduction of 



wages he determined to quit the bench and be- 
come an importer of piano materials. 

At that time the most important parts used in 
the manufacture of pianos were imported, with a 
strong tendency in favor of English and French 
productions. 

Dolge saw there was a big opening for the Ger- 
man manufacturers, and so laid the foundation of 
his fortune. 

After he bad formally started in business he 
.realized the difficulties in his path, for his compet- 
itors consisted of firms of financial strength, who 
had for years represented old established foreign 
manufacturers. However, industry and economy, 
assisted by the passive views of his competitors 
who under-estimated his abilities, enabled him to 
secure a respected position and his efforts placed 
the wares of the (German manufacturers he repre- 
sented in the best piano factories in the United 
States. 

One important article used in the manufacture 
of pianos— hammer-felt— was not to be found in 
his stock. 

There were only two manufacturers of this ar- 
ticle in Europe and both were represented in New 
York by agents. 

There was only one thing to do and that was to 
start to manufacture felt in America. 

In 1871, as his own means were insufficient, Mr. 
Dolge organized a company of four persons, called 
the Eagle Felt Company. A floor was rented and 
a bale of wool purchased. 

When the time came to pay for the machines, 
his partners lost courage, did not pay their share, 
which forced Mr. Dolge into the position of owner 
of the whole business. 

After many disc9uraging experiments of all 
kinds, he finally succeeded in furnishing excellent 
felt to the piano manufacturers, but lost money 
every year. 

However, he made enough 'money in his import- 
ing business to pay his losses in felt-making. 

It was in this way that Mr. Dolge became inter- 
ested in the felt business, and, as we shall see later, 
in spite of all obstacles and early failures, ulti- 
mately developed into the largest manufacturer 
of felt in the world. 

In 1873 the Vienna Exposition was opened. 
Young Dolge exhibited his hammer felt. 
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He received the highest prize and large orders 
from European piano manufacturers. 

This was really the commencement of his sue- 
scess, as hy the spring of 1874 the demands for his 
felts had increased to such an extent that he had 
to enlarge his^manufacturing facilities, which he 
did hy removing to a place called Brockett^s 
Bridge (subsequently Dolgeville), a little village 
some 200 miles from New York. Here he built 
large factories and mills, which are considered 
among the finest in the United States. 

In 1876 Mr. Dolge received two medals and 
diplomas at the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibi- 
tion. 

At the Paris Exhibition, in 1878, Mr. Dolge ex- 
hibited for the first time, besides his piano and 
organ felts, piano sounding boards, and received 
first prizes for both. 

The enormous g;rowth of the sounding-board in- 
dustry compelled Mr. Dolge to purchase large areas 
of forest (over 18,000 acres of land) in the Adiron- 
dack mountains, and build three sawmills— at 
Otter Lake, Port Leyden, and Leipzig. 

Gradually the felt factories (immense buildings 
of granite) at Dolgeville increased. 

These factories were necessary on account of 
the extraordinarily heavy machinery used in the 
manufacture of the thick hammer felt, which is 
made only by Mr. Dolge, and which is of such 
excellent quality that, according to the Zeitachrift 
filr Inatrumentenbau^ the organ of the German 
pianomakers, he stands to-day without a rival in 
this particular branch, and sends large quantities 
of these felts to the leading piano firms in 
Europe. 

Besides the piano and organ felts a large variety 
of polishing, rubbing and printing felts are made 
at the Dolgeville factories. 

Some ten years ago Mr. Dolge started in to 
manufacture felt shoes. 

The new industry proved a most complete suc- 
cess. Over 1, 600 pair of shoes are made every day 
in Dolgeville. 

One of the principal recksons, says the Chicago 
Indicator, for the unequivocal success which has 
attended Mr. Dolge has been the thorough heu:- 
mony and good feeling between himself and his 
employees. In his factories strikes, lock-outs, 
boycotts, are unknown. 

Probably no other man in America does so much 
for his eniployees. 

Of the various ** funds'' and ** plans" for the 
benefit of his workpeople, we shall speak at length 
later on. 

On New Year's day, 1882, says the Zeitachrift 
fiir Inatrumentenbau, the inhabitants of Brock- 
ett's Bridge where he had established his fac- 
tories, honored him with a petition to the authori- 
ties in "Washington, to have the name which the 
town had borne for over a hundred years changed 
to Dolgeville. 

The petition was granted, and the place is 



now known all over the United States as ** Dolge- 
ville." 

For, as the American Musician^ a le^ing 
authority, truly says : ** While to most people in 
the musical world and music trade Alfred Dolge 
is known only as a successful manufacturer, im- 
porter and merchant, also, as a self-made man 
who has built up a large business and amassed a; 
considerable fortune by long years of honest hard 
work and great enterprise, he i3 also known all 
over the country as a life-long laborer in the cause 
of social advancement, especially in the direction 
of the amelioration of the condition of the work- 
ing classes." 

Mr. Dolge is a strong believer in ** Home Manu- 
factures " and an ardent Protectionist. 

The New York Graphic says of him : * * He helped 
to Americanize the piano by successfully develop- 
ing the domestic manufacture of felt, sounding^ 
boards, etc." 

Speaking of the result of Mr. Dolge^s work in 
Dolgeville, the same paper says : **He has literally 
built up the town, opened roads, introduced the 
electric light, contributed nearly all the mgnev ta 
a $17,000 school house, which is one of the finest 
in the State, helped his workmen build, and own 
their owh homes, and given them a magnificent 
park of several hundred acres for their own use." 

In discussing Mr. Dolge*s success as a felt man- 
ufacturer, the American Art Journal says : ** In 
the' sense that a man is a benefactor who develops 
a trade or business from a crude ccfhdition into a 
condition that is comparatively perfect, Alfred 
Dolge is entitled to very great credit. He has by 
his energy and industry built up a business wholly 
distinct and different from any that before existed 
and has developed that business to an extent of 
which few men would be capable." 

The New York Music Trade. Review, writing on 
the same subject says: **He is a factor in the 
piano trade. Through his competition the price 
of piano-felt has been reduced thirty to forty per 
cent., a saving of several dollars on every pound 
used by tho Americc^n piano trade." 

As an illustration of Alfred Dolge's character : 
In speaking at one of his annual reunions to hi& 
men about those who lend their ears to the teach- 
ings of the Socialists and believe they can attain 
fortune without hard work, he came to talk of 
his own life. He showed how he came when a 
poor boy, without friends, to New York. He was 
poorer than any one of his present employees, for 
he was a stranger in the land and did not even 
know its language ; but he had two strong arms, 
and one did .pot want more in America to keep 
one's head above water. Everybody had the same 
chances that he had had and had them still. He had 
not been supported with capital. Capital, in the 
sense that the perigrinating agitators used the 
term, had had nothing to do with his success. 
Work, hard work and economy had been his- 
■ capital. He had always sold his work, his knowl- 
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edge at the highest price, and if there was one of 
his employees who could earn more elsewhere than 
in Dolgeville, he would be a fool if he did not go 
there, as otherwise he would not be employing his 
capital to the best possible advantage. 

Of late years Mr. Dolge has taken a great 
interest in American politics, but only in their 
bearing upon commerce and questions relating to 
the tariff. 

This interest led to the disclosure of the fact 
that he was a forcible speaker as well as writer 
both in English and in German. During both the 
last Presidential campaigns in America, his 
speeches and articles were not only widely copied 
and quoted all over the county, but were used as 
*• Campaign Documents" by the Republican State 
and National committees. 

In American politics Mr. Alfred Dolge has 
already won a highly distinguished position. His 
known integrity and independence, his practical 
views and the eloquent way he has of giving them 
voice whether in Grerman or English have given 
Mm, according to the New York Tribune, the. 
leading Republican paper in America, ''a high 
standing both amoiig Republicans and Democrats 
and a widespread and powerful influence through- 
out the State of New York." 

In the last Presidential election, Mr. Dolge took 
an active part and delivered a number of speeches 
specially with regard to the tariff. These w6re so 
forcible, so logical that they were reprinted all 
over the country. 

The Judge, which is the leading satirical and 
X>olitical paper in America, and is to the United 
States, what PuYich is to England, in alluding 
to Mr. Dolge^s political work, said : 

**The country needs such men as Mr. Dolge, 
and there is no Americanism which does not 
include them quite as much as it inadvertently 
included them when coming from Holland, or 
Prussia, or France, or England, or any other part 
of Europe, they gave us all the Americanism that 
wo enjoy in this year of Our Lord 1888. " 

During the heat of the last political campaign 
in America, one of the most brilliant speakers of 
the Democratic party was pitted against Mr. 
Dolge in a public discussion on the tariff. In 
alluding to this contest the New York Daily Press 
said, ''Dolge^s speeches both in German and 
English have had a tremendous influence in turn- 
ing them into the Republican camp. In the public 
discussion on the tariff he, although not a 
trained speaker, carried his audience completely 
away in the few simple facts he put before 
them." 

In the course of a report of a great political 
meeting at Utica, the American Musician said, 
** On Tuesday night Alfred Dolge, by special invi- 
tation of the Republican State Committee, ad- 
dressed a meeting of between 3,000 and 4,000 per- 
sons, mostly Germans, at Utica. He was the 
guest of the evening and on modestly alighting at 



the depot with his * grip * w^s met by a torchlight 
procession that escorted him to the town hall. 

*' The meeting was distinguished by the absence 
of politicians and the precence of a large number 
of prominent merchants and manufacturers 1 

* *Mr. Dolge's speech was so pronounced a success 
that his audience cheered him repeatedly, but 
their enthusiasm was as nothing compared to 
what it was when the chairman announced that 
Mr. Dolge's labor was one of love, and that, unlike 
most speakers, he had refused large offers of 
recompense for his speeches, on the ground that 
with him it was a matter of principle and not of 
profit, and that his business demanded his first 
care ; but that he was willing to devote his spare 
time, as a simple citizen and a manufacturer, to 
the discussion of political questions, when these 
involved his business interests." 

Both as a Writer and a speaker his style is sim- 
ple, but forcible. He seems always to rely on the 
strength of his argument, of the facts he pre- 
sents, rather than on any special pleading or 
ornate language." 

As a worker he is indefatigable. In this con- 
nection the American Musician gives somes inter- 
esting figures. It says : 

** Alfred Dolge goes to Dolge ville every week 
and returns to New York every week. The 
journey from New York to Little Falls is 212 
miles, then by road to Dolgeville it is eight miles. 
This road through the mountains in winter and 
spring is something awful. He therefore travels 
by rail 22*, 048 miles and 028 miles by road to and 
fro from Dolgeville alone per year. This, of 
course, does not include his visits to other cities. 
He makes his journeys through all weather, in 
the heat of summer and the cold and storms of 
winter. He spends two nights of every week in 
the cars, and, with all this traveling, is one of the 
strongest and healthiest men in the trade to-day." 

The New York Belletristifches Journal accounts 
for his phenomenal activity by saying that **he 
belongs to those quiet but tireless natures who 
find the highest reward in the pleasure they take 
in their work and in the knowledge that what 
they are they owe to their own merit and their 
own powers." 

The Music Trade Review thinks that one of the 
causes of his success has been his deep belief in 
the power of the press. He has always been a 
liberal advertiser. 

Besides being a fine linguist, Mr. Dolge is an 
earnest student, especially in the field of political 
economy. 

** He has searched and studied," says the New 
York Musical Courier, ** every authority on these 
involved and intricate topics. Beginning with 
Adam Smith and ending with Denslow, Mr. 
Dolge has studied all the masters in the economic 
field, including Riccardo, Cary, Karl Marx, 
Fourier, Proudhon, John Stuart Mill, Sumner, 
Sismondi, Malthus, Cobden, Spencer and others. 
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From all these sources he has drawn the iDspira- 
tion wMch, together with his original views, is 
now embodied in the system known as * Dolge- 
ville. » " 

Mr. Dolge has a very interesting personality, a 
charming description of which is given by Mr. 
John C. Freund, a writer of national reputation, 
in the American Musician, 

** Let us take a look at him,*' writes Mr. Freund, 
'*as he stands in his store listening to a cus- 
tomer. 

'* As he listens you see a man of medium height, 
of massive frame, with a great, big, noble head, 
short dark hair, beard and mustache. He is 
slightly bald, the neck is somewhat short for the 
immense head, but he has the shoulders and chest 
of a Hercules. He is a little inclined to stoutness 
and has an unmistakable stoop, which you see 
comes from thought and care and work. 

** The bright flashing eye denotes intelligence, 
the broad forehead shows capacity, while the lines 
about the mouth and the eyes denote a kindly dis- 
position. 

**The eyes and shoulders twitch constantly, a 
sign of a highly nervous, quick temperament, but 
it is evidently well under control. 

**The square jaw shows determination, the 
arched and distended nostrils give evidence of 
pride. 

'*They say Alfred Dolge began his business 
in the piano trade by going round and * peddling 
skins for piano leather.* 

*'You maybe sure that he did it because he 
thought it an honest way to earn his livelihood, 
and not because he liked it, and you can bet your 
last dollar that he was frequently most sorely 
tempted to pitch his bundle of skins at the heads 
of his customers. 

**The conference with his visitor is breaking 
up, and as the visitor seems to have grown about 
three inches taller, his visit has evidently been 
successful. 

** Alfred Dolge turns round and walks toward 
his office and as he does so with that peculiarly 
ungainly step which is so characteristic of strong 
men, he scratches his head in a quick, nervous 
way, as if he was not quite sure whether he was 
right after all to let his heart say * yes ' to that 
plea of distress when his head had said * no.* 

** Let us follow him into his office. 

** It is simple, plain, but comfortable. A large 
folding desk, a table, a bureau for papers and a 
few chairs. There is no effort at display, but 
everything has a solid, substantial look. 

'' On the walls a few pictures. Some portraits, 
one of his old father, whom he adores, and who is 
^ still living at Dolgeville. A few views of the fac- 
tories and one of the new school-house at Dolge- 
ville, which he has put up almost at his own 
expense. Some large frames with the certificates 



of highest award given his felts at Paris, Vienna 
and Phil^elphia. 

*'He is seated at his desk and is reading a 
number of letters that the clerk has just brought 
in for signature. 

'* He is alone and has thrown off the mask we 
all wear before the world. 

'*The half-closed eyes, the knit brows show 
that he has got his thinking cap on. 

''He is evidently a man of extreme caution; 
one who has learned to weigh his acts well before- 
hand. The kind of man to keep every scrap of 
paper he ever received in his life. 

''The lines in the face and forehead deepen. 

"There is a look of care, and even of strain, as 
of one engaged in large enterprises, with many 
minds to govern and many mouths to feed. 

"He calls; his bookkeeper enters. 

" It is well said that you may judge a man by 
his friends, but it is better said that you may 
judge a man by the attitude of his employees to 
him. 

"The bookkeeper stands at ease, wsuting to be 
spoken to ; a quiet, honest-looking fellow, whose 
presence suggests loyalty and. a strong sense of 
duty. 

" A few words are said in a quick, determined, 
but kindly way, and the bookkeeper leaves. 

"In spite of the difference in their positions, 
there is evidently a strong, bond of sympathy be- 
tween the two men, and that indefinable ' some- 
thing' which tells you 'that you are in a place 
where the dignity of labor is recognised in its 
highest sense. 

' ' Once more the face bends earnestly over the 
papers. Presently it is raised, the strong form 
leans back and relights the stump of a cigar that 
has gone out long ago. 

"If the cigar was bad before, when it was 
fresh, it is much worse now, but it seems to bring 
comfort to the smoker, for suddenly the eyes 
light up, he springs to his feet, shakes himself 
down, and as the mouth breaks into a smile, 
you see that the knotty problem has been solved. 

" It is past seven, the store has been closed for 
some time, the clerks are all gone, but the man 
still meditatively puffs away at his cigar stump 
as he bends over his task at the desk once more. 

"His head rests on his hand. 

" He is thinking, perhaps dreaming of the time 
when he landed in New York a poor boy and what 
a hard fight he has had to success, and as he 
thinks and dreams he sees a whole village rise 
into view up in the mountains, with factories and 
mills and a school house, and he hears the busy 
hum that tells of honest toil and the laughter of 
children that tells of happy homes, and a great 
wish goes up from his heart that, when he shall 
have passed, his life's work may go on in useful- 
ness forever." 
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DOLGEVILLE. 



ITS ORIGIN AND ITS HISTORY. 



DOLGEVILLE is situated on both sides of East 
Canada Creek, about six miles north of East 
Creek, where the stream empties into the 
Mohawk River and eight miles Northeast of Little 
Falls, a town in New York State, due north some 
220 miles form the city of New York. It is situated 
at an altitude of about 400 feet above the Mohawk 
Valley, just at the commencement of the Adrion- 
dack Mountains. The drive to Dolgeville from 
Little Falls is a most pleasant one, as the road is 
indicative of progress, onward and upward, and 
from the hillsides one gets a fine view of many miles 
of the Mohawk Valley and the winding strea^ms. 
After a pleasant ride over hill and dale one comes 
in sight of the village of Dolgeville, and the first 
building seen from a distance is the larg^ new 
school building. As the Statue of Liberty in New 
York Harbor indicates the spirit of freedom which 
prevades the country, so this school building in- 
dicates the education and intelligence which is the 
most potent factor in the wonderful progress 
Dolgeville has made and the prosperity it enjoys. 

The place is known for its healthy situation, the 
percentage of death is very low and a great many 
people attain a good old age. Good water is found 
everywhere and several sulphur springs are found 
in the neighborhood. 

At a time when the valley of the Mohawk River 
was already thickly settled by the descendants of 
the emigrants from Germany, and several years 
after the war of the Revolution, the present site of 
Dolgeville was a perfect unbroken wilderness ; no 
other human being but the Indian, the hunterv 
and trc^per had set his foot upon its soil; the axe 
had never touched those large pine trees, the im- 
mense stumps of which can be seen yet ; no road 
or trail led to- settlements. 

During the last decade of the eighteenth century 
and the first years of the present oue an immigra- 
tion came from the New England States and 
moved toward the place where Dolgeville now 
stands. 

If the women wanted to go shopping they had 
to go to Albany. Homespun clothes were worn 
and made at home. There was no road to Little 
Falls till 1815, and the surrounding country was 
not cleared till 1826. 

A post-office was established in 1826 and the 
place called Brockets s Bridge, after the first post- 
master, Zephi Brockett. The place was a sleepy, 



dreamy, desolate and forlorn little settlement of 
just 300 souls, visited chiefly by back woodsmen^ 
and scarcely known outside of its own borders. 

Into this forsaken community ccune Alfred 
Dolge, a young German, with push, enterprise, 
energy and grit, and disturbed its Rip van Winkle 
like sleep. 

This was in 1874. 

With the little capital at his command he pur- 
chased the old tannery, that h€ul for years stood 
in idleness, and in a modest manner commenced 
the manufacture of sounding-boards and lumber. 
Soon after the felt industry was also added. 

In 1887 the name of the place was changed ta 
Dolgeville by the authorities at the unanimoua 
request of the citizens, in honor of the man who 
had made it one of the most thriving townships in 
the State of New York. 

The contrast between what the village of 
Brockett's Bridge was and what the town of 
Dolgeville is, is best illustrated by the following 
extract from a letter published by a reporter from 
the New York Tribune : 

' ' If ever the policy of protection needs a clinch- 
ing and irrefutable argument it can be found in this 
very same township of Dolgeville which, within 
ten years, has been built up, by the enterprise^ 
pluck and genius of one man, who is not yet 
forty, from a little hamlet in the backwoods to a 
thriving business town of over 3,500 inhabitants, 
most of whom already own their own homes. 

''Prosperity is eloquent at every turn. The 
neat and pretty homes of the workpeople, the 
splendid school-house, the magnificent factory 
buildings, where the people labor under conditions 
of comfort, of ventilation, of lighting and heat- 
ing, which I have never seen surpassed and 
scarcely ever remember to have seen equaled. 

**The bright, healthy, intelligent appearance of 
the workpeople, the marvelous machines for the 
manufacture of felts and felt shoes, the fine broad 
streets, the electric lights, the grand and pictur- 
esque public park, opened by Mr. Dolge, which is 
free to all, and through which the river and large 
falls, among the finest in the country, rush and 
roar. The handsome club house for the men, 
with its hall, gymnasium, its reading rooms^ 
library, bowling edleys. 

" The fine stores in the streets. 
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'* All impressed me with a sense of wonder and 
delight. I had landed into a little community 
way up in the backwoods where, with honest 
industry as a basis, a wise and good man had 
labored to produce a great result. 

** There, indeed, labor had attained its rightful 
proportions and its full dignity. 

** Here, if the head had grown rich and strong, 
the body and the members had done so also. 

**It was not the prosperity of one and the 
misery of many, but the prosperity of all, of the 
little as well as the great.** 

The engraving at the commencement of this 
article does not by any means do justice to the 
Dolgeville factories. It simply gives a front view 
of some of the buildings. 

Behind the main building, shown in the picture, 
is another factory in stone of the same size as well 
as many tributary buildings, such as a machine 
shop, engine house, heating and drying houses, 
boiler houses and the stables. 

Still further back are acres upon acres covered 
with immense piles of lumber undergoing season- 
ing. 

Power is furnished to the factories by a rapid 
stream which flows right by them. 

This was one of the advantages which induced 
Alfred Dolge to settle here. 

The main structure is the felt mill, built of stone 
and erected in 1882. 

It is 300 feet long by 70 feet wide, having four 
stories and a total floor space of 80,000 feet. Each 
story is 15 feet high and has a double flooring of 
hard wood to stand the shaking produced by the 
many tons of machinery at work. 

The outer walls of the building rest on solid 
rock, the foundation wall being five feet thick and 
gradually tapering to three feet until they reach 
the top. 

The building is one of the handsomest and most 
imposing factories in the country. 

It is heated throughout by steam and lighted by 
electricity, and is thoroughly ventilated. 

The wool in bulk is sent to the third floor for 
assorting and is then sent to the ground floor to be 
thoroughly washed and dried. It is then sent by 
an elevator to the fourth floor, where it is selected 
according to the various grades and placed in 
compartments or bins, and subsequently under- 
goes its first cleansing process on that floor. 

The third floor contains the presses, shearing, 
and finishing apparatus ; the second floor is the 
carding room, containing carders, pickers, grind- 
ers and other machinery. On the ground floor is 
a 480 horse-power Victor Turbine, and an imposing 
€«Tay of fulling and hardening machines, all built 
in the machine shops at Dolgeville and also an in- 
genious apparatus for preparing the water used 
for wool washing, whiqh is rendered perfectly 
pure and limpid and receives the exact tempera- 
ture necessary for use. 



The large factories in the distance in the picture 
are nearly all given up to the shoemakers, who 
take the felt and fashion it into shoes and slippers. 
In the rear are t)ie lumber and sounding-board 
factories. 

Besides the factories at Dolgeville Mr. Dolge 
has sawmills at Otter Lake, Port Leyden, and 
Leipsic, in the State of New York. Thousands of 
acres of the best timber forests in the Adiron- 
dacks are owned by the firm and are under the 
charge of professional foresters; these foresters 
supervise the land and forests on scientific princi- 
ples, applying the very latest rules for the preser- 
vation and cultivation of the forest. Indeed this 
is the first attempt on a large scale to introduce 
the profession of forestry into this country. 

About the year 1883, in consequence of the re- 
duction of the tariff, Mr. Dolge saw that the do- 
mestic manufacture of felt for the piano manu- 
facturers must yield largely, if the quedity of 
the felt were to be maintained, to the felt manu- 
factured by the poorly paid labor of Europe. 

He determined to meet the issue by inventing 
new use forfeit and finally produced **the felt 
shoe," an entirely new industry. He then set to 
work to turn some of his piano felt makers into 
shoemakers. 

He was successful. The Dolge ' ' felt shoe " 
soon acquired a national reputation, and from 
making a specimen dozen the industry has grown 
till 30,000 dozen are now manufactured a year. 

These felt shoes and slippers are made entirely 
from pure wool, not one particle of cotton or fibre 
is used in their construction. The wool is mostly 
imported, large quantities coming from Bagdad, 
Asia. It is then * ' felted "^ by a series of processes. 
The soles as well as the uppers are all from the 
same material, and are sewed • with waxed 
thread, which makes them soft and easy for the 
feet and very durable. 

The advantages of wool in the manufacture of 
shoes are a peculiar power of absorption and 
transmission. It is a non-conductor of heat by 
which the feet are kept in an even temperature. 
It is a non-conductor of electricity by which the 
feet are made comfortable. The wool also ab- 
sorbs all excess of fatty tissues or water from 
the feet, another sanitary advantage of great 
value. 

It is not too much to say, therefore, that 
Alfred Dolge, by developing the felt shoe indus- 
try, became, in a large measure, a public bene- 
factor. 

In all his various factories and enterprises Mr. 
Dolge employs about 600 hands. The relations 
between him and his employees are more than 
friendly, it is almost affectionate. Strikes and la- 
bor troubles are unknown. 

On a certain qccasion when a socialistic and 
anarchistic Oerman paper in New York attacked 
Mr. Dolge, his men published a reply to the at- 
tack over their signatures in a number of leading 
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papers, as the paper in question refused to ac- 
cept their defense of their employer. 

One of the principal opportunities for noticing 
the good feeling between Mr. Dolge and his men 
is at the Annual Reunions which are held at the 
Club House in January of each year after the 
stock-taking. 

The great reader Alexander Strakosch paid a 
Tisit to Dolgeyille in the spring of 1888. He wrote 
as follows: 

** After leaving New York, my first stop was at 
Dolgeyille. This is a manufacturing town, and 
its head is the manufacturer, Alfred Dolge, a 
German, who had requested me in New York to 
comedown and read *'The Song of the Bell*' to 
his workpeople. When the festal night came 
the sturdy workpeople, nearly all (Germans, as- 
sembled about me, and, besides Schiller's song, I 
had to read to them a whole mass of dramatic 
scones and poems. It seemed to me as if I stood 
opposite a family with a thousand heads that 
lived and worked in perfect harmony. The in- 
dustry and steadfastness of the men and care that 
their chief bestows on their moral and physical 
welfare have made this colony mighty and dis- 
tinguished. In the factories, where they make 
felt and felt shoes, and on the spacious farms the 
workpeople live under exceptionally fine condi- 
tions. They know neither sorrow nor want, and 
to them Socialism and Anarchy are, indeed, 
J9trangers. 

* * * Oh, most happy land.' " 



At the annual reunion, after a substantial sup- 
per, Mr. Dolge goes over the work of the past 
year, giving praise and blame where he thinks 
they are due. He also reports the condition and 
progress of the various funds, societies, etc., 
which are run. for the benefit of the men. Often 
distinguished visitors from New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, attend* these reunions. It is to 
some of the speeches delivered by Mr. Dolge on 
these occasions to his workpeople that he owes 
much of his national reputation as a thinker and 
worker. It has repeatedly happened that one of 
his speeches delivered to a little band of work- 
people up at Dolgeville, have been reprinted in 
hundreds of newspapers and so have gained an 
audience of several millions of persons. 

Dolgeville. with its beautiful park, is also a 
great home for the turners of New York State, 
and every eight years there is a turn f est there. 
The last one was held in 1887, and attracted thou- 
sands of people from all the country round. 

One of the greatest days that Dolgeville has 
ever known occurred in October, two years €igo, 
when the new school-house, one of the finest in the 
State, erected at a cost of nearly $17,000, of which 
the greater portion had been subscribed by Mr. 
Dolge, was dedicatated. 

A little town, where the two most beautiful and 
unquestionably the two finest buildings are the 
factory and the school -house, is memorable even, 
in America, that land of marvelous progress. 
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ALFRED DOLGE'S SUCCESSES 

AT THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS. 



VIENNA, 1873. 

IT was a bold venture to attempt competition 
with the old-established felt makers of Europe 
at the World's Exhibition in Vienna. However, 
Alfred Dolge knew that his felt was better than any 
European made— having enjoyed the patronage of 
such leading American manufacturers as Stein- 
way, Chickering, etc., for some time past, whose 
judgment gave him confidence that he would re- 
ceive proper recognition on the part of the Inter- 
national jury. 

In order to look after his interest he went to 
Vienna, arriving there eight weeks after the open- 
ing of the Exhibition, and found his showcase 
properly placed in the American division, but his 
felt could not be found. After a thorough search 
of all the storehouses on the Exhibition grounds, 
he finally espied his two cases of felt among a 
heap of empty packing cases, and upon opening 
found the felt badly damaged by rain and mud , 
etc. 

As it was impossible to work in the Exhibition 
as long as visitors were passing along, he had to 
work from 4 to 9 o'clock in the morning for about 
six days to clean the goods so as to get them into 
presentable shape. 

This done, he learned that the jury for this 
group (class) had already finished its work some 
two weeks and that they had passed his stand 
without inquiring where his felt could be found. 

After putting in motion all the influence he 
could possibly bring to bear upon the members of 
the jury, he finally succeeded in getting them to 
examine his exhibit, which consisted of hammer- 
felt from } to 11 inches thick, the latter sheets 
weighing twenty-two pounds and being taken 
from his regular stock with which he supplied 
Steinway Sc Sons for their grand pianos. Also 
under, damper, wedge-felts, two sets of single 
coat grand hammers covered with the twenty-two 
poiind hammer-felt. 



His felts were not especially prepared for the 
Exhibition, but as before said, tcien from the reg- 
ular stock, and had therefore not the prepossessing 
nice appearance as the exhibits of his European 
competitors. After a most careful examination 
(cutting the sheets of felt at the centre, to find 
that even this li inch thick felt was as evenly 
felted and just as elastic as on the outside), the 
jury awarded the first prize (Medal and Diploma) 
for his felts. 

PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 

Besides his exhibit of piano felts, which, in its 
way, was unique, as every sheet of felt was taken 
from his regular stock, representing the different 
patterns used by the leading American piano 
manufacturers, he exhibited for the first time 
felts for polishing and other purposes, and also 
sounding board lumber from his own forests in 
the Adirondack Mountains. 

As almost every first-class piano in the exhibi- 
tion building, including the leading Gterman and 
English firms, had hammers made of his felt, it 
followed as a matter of course that the jury 
simply endorsed the verdict of the piano manu- 
facturers and awarded his production two prize 
medals and diplomas, a distinction enjoyed only 
by a small number of the exhibitors. 

PARIS, 1879. 

At this exposition his whole exhibit of piano felt 
was purcheised the second day of the opening by 
the renowned firm, Brinsmead & Sons, of London. 

His new departure, the ready-made sounding 
boards, attracted general attention, as it was an 
innovation in the old system of piano making, 
and he received numerous orders from European 
manufacturers. The jury of the exposition 
awarded him a medal and a diploma for both his 
exhibits in piano felts and sounding boards. 
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PAF^IS KXPOSITION, 1878. 
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PARTICIPATION. 



THE ALFRED DOLGE EXHIBIT AT THE PARIS 
EXPOSITION IN 1889. 

THE SYSTEM OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE EARNINGS 
AT THE DOLGEVILLE FACTORIES. 
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These reproductions of Mr. Alfred Dolges Charts in the Paris 
Exposition of 1889 ^^^ ^^ ^ j^^/? of one-fifth the size of the originals^ 
which are splendid specimens of American penmanship. 
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Participation, 

OR THE SYSTEM OF DISTRIBUTION OF EARNINGS AT THE 
DOLGEVILLE FACTORIES. 



IN a letter to the Chicago Morning NewSy pub- 
lished January 19, 1889, Mr. Dolge says : 
** There is no doubt in my mind that manu- 
facturers will eventually make all their employees 
partners in the business, so to say, as there is 
undoubtedly something wrong at present in the 
relation of capital to labor. In many instances 
capitalists enrich themselves immeasurably at the 
expense of labor. It would certainly be wel- 
comed by the majority of the American people if 
a plan could be devised, just for both sides, 
wherel?y labor will get its rightful proportions of 
the earnings of a business. 

** My experiments are not a system of proftt-shar- 
ing in the generally accepted meaning of the ex- 
pression. They are only a part of it, or rather 
a step toward it, originated by the conviction that 
the employee is entitled to something more than 
the wages proper out of the earnings of the estab- 
lishment he works for. While I decidedly advo- 
cate a more just distribution of earnings, I have 
as yet not found a plan of so-called profit sharing 
that I consider thoroughly practical ; but I have 
no doubt that with the aid of such work as you 
have entered upon, satisfactory results will be 
achieved in the near future." 

**What I have contributed toward education 
I consider also as a part of the profit-sharing, as 
with intelligent, educated workingmen only we 
will be able to make any headway in the practical 
solution of social problems. And I am of the 
opinion that the national government should take 
an active part in promoting education and enforce 
compulsory attendance of school, establish teach- 
ers' seminaries and pension teachers." 

We see here that Mr. Dolge takes two positions 
very decidedly. 

He objects to ** profit-sharing," and he believes 
that one of the greatest factors in harmonizing 
labor and capital will be *'the education of the 
workingman." 

With Mr. Dolge there is no such thing as 
** profits." All gains are ** earnings" — the earn- 
ings of labor or of capital, or of both together. 
The labor may be manual or intellectual, or both. 
The manual labor may be skilled or unskilled. 
The intellectual labor, that of the foreman, the 
superintendent, the general mancLger, the in- 
ventor, the salesman, the proprietor (who guides 
all and is responsible for all). 



Mr. Dolge has, therefore, directed all his efforts 
toward securing ' * a just distribution of earnings. " 
To do this he has necessarily had to determine 
what the exact earnings of each individual in his 
busii^ess were, irrespective of the question of sal- 
aries and wages. In this direction he has had 
some success by a most elaborate system of book- 
keeping. Still, he readily admits himself that he 
is yet far from a satisfactory solution of the ques- 
tion and that all his efforts hitherto have been en- 
tirely tentative. 

Practically, what Mr. Dolge does is this: 

He sets aside each year a calculated amount of 
profits of his business for the benefit of his men. 

This sum, however, he does not give them in 
cash; but he invests it for their benefit in various 
benevolent schemes, of which the principal are a 
pension fund, a life insurance plan, a mutual aid 
society, a school society, a building fund for the 
erection of homes, a club house and a public park. 

REMUNERATION. 

The amount of the remuneration has so far de- 
pended upon the arbitrary decision of the propri- 
etor with due consideration of the results achieved 
in thd different departments. The introduction 
of a positive system bcksed upon the experience of 
the past years is how under consideration. It is 
the intention to perfect the same in such a way 
that a change of management or ownership of the 
business cannot affect it. 

PENSION. 

The pension plan grew out of the mutual aid 
society started among the employees a few years 
ago. January 1, 1882, he proposed to enlarge the 
benefits of the society by a plan devised, con- 
trolled, and supported by himself. 

During the seven years since the establishment 
of the pension law, only one case occurred under 
its provisions. Mr. Foster, employed in the lum- 
ber department was hurt while repairing the 
waterwheel. May, 1883. He is not totaUy disabled, 
but capable to earn some money besides his pen- 
sion. 

The following is a copy in full of the pension 
law: 

Nb^ York, January 1, 1882. 

From a desire to improve the material condi- 
tion and prospects of its employees, to establish 
them as a compact, contentea and well-regulated 
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community, and to fasten the mutual ties of es- 
teem as well as of interest, that hold us together, 
and without which no lasting success is possible, 
the firm of Alfred Dolge has this day made the 
following pension law. 

Every reeular employee of the firm of Alprkd 
Dolge shall, after a continuous service of ten 
years, be entitled to a pension under the following 
conditions : 

Pension will be due in case of partial or total 
inability to work, caused by accident, sickness or 
old age, as long as such inability may last, and it 
is to consist in the following quota of the wages 
•earned during the last year, viz. : 

Fifty per cent., after ten years' service. 

Sixty per cent., after thirteen years' service. 

Seventy per cent., after sixteen years' service. 

Eighty per cent., after nineteen years' service. 

Ninety per cent., after twenty -two years' ser- 
vice. 

One hundred i)er cent., after twenty-five years' 
service. 

In case of accident while on duty, or of sickness 
contracted through the performance of duty, 
employees shall be entitled to a pension of fifty 
per cent., at any time previous to the completion 
of ten years' service. 

As the pension is to be an equivalent for lost 
wages the title to it is strictly personal and not 
transferable under any circumstances. In cases 
of partial loss of wages, where earnings are not 
cut off entirely but only reduced, the pension is 
to be computed on the difference of wages only, 
representing the loss actually sustained. 

The above regulations do not in any way affect 
the right of the firm to discharge employees, or of 
the employees to leave. The firm reserves the 
right of amendments to the above law, and of 
final decision in c€W3e of doubt and in all pertinent 
questions not above provided for. 

Alfred Dolge. 

life insx7ran0e. 

January 22, 1887, Mr Dolge laid his life-insur- 
ance scheme before his employees in the following 
announcement : 

** After considering a variety of plans, I have 
finally come to the conclusion to set aside a cer- 
tain portion of the business profit each and every 
year for the purpose of paying premiums on life- 
insurance policies. The rule which I have estab- 
lished is simply this: That each employee who 
has, for five consecutive years, been in the employ 
of the firm is entitled to a life-insurance policy of 
f 1,000, and at the expiration of the tenth year of 
steady employment to another $1,000 policy. 
Premiums and all expenses will be paid by the 
firm as long as the insured is in the employ of the 
firm. For those who have been rejected an' 
amount equal to the premiums will be regularly 
deposited in the German savings bank of New 
York." 

August, 1888, Mr. M. Robinson, one of the em- 
ployees insured under this law, died, and his widow 
received promptly the sum of $1,000 from the 
Life Insurance Company. 

At this time forty-seven employees are bene- 
ficiaries of the life insurance plan. They carry 
X>olicies aggregating $107,000. The premiums paid 
last year amounted to $4,821.99. The total outlay 



in this department since it was established is 
$10,331.71. Nine persons entitled to pensions 
under the rules have been rejected by reason of 
their age or physical infirmities. For these Mr. 
Dolge has placed in the savings bank the sum of 
$533.65, representing the premiums that he would 
have had to pay on policies if the candidate^ had 
been accepted. Mr. Dolge discriminates in favor 
of his high-priced help where he deems it just — 
as, for instance, the director of his felt factory — 
who carries $10,000 in life insurance. 

The apparently small number entitled to life- 
insurance policies is due to the fact that the fac- 
tories were started by Mr. Dolge in 1876 with 
twenty-seven employees. Only seven of these 
remain with him. The business has made its 
greatest progress within the last six years. In 
1878 only forty-two persons were employed, and 
thirty-eight remain in his employ. Of the 140 
employed in 1883 but 112 were in Mr. Dolge's serv- 
ice January 1, 1888. The number eligible for in- 
surance is increasing each year, however. It 
jumped from thirty -six in 1887 to • forty-seven 
last year, and will reach sixty this year. To be 
entitled to a place on the list of regular workmen 
the employee must have been at steady work one 
year. 

OTHER PROVISIONS. 

Remunerations, pensions, and the life insurance 
are considered an equalization between the wages 
of the workingmen and the increased profits re- 
sulting from their work. 

Not belonging properly under the head of profit- 
sharing, but closely connected with the same as 
institutions for the benefit of the workingmen, 
are the Mutual Aid Association, the School 
Society, the Club House and the Public Parks. 

THE MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATIOX. 

Eight years ago Mr. Dolge started the Mutual 
Aid Society with a gift of $400, to which he added 
other donations at several times. He sought to 
make his employees independent, and interest 
them in the management of an affair of their own. 
Each member of the Society earning $6 a week, 
or more, pays 50 cents a month in dues ; those 
earning less than $6 a week pay 25 cents a month. 
In case of sickness the member of the first class 
receives $5 a week from the relief fund, and of 
the second class, $2. 50. Sickness the result of ir- 
regular habits or mode of living secures no bene- 
fits ; nor if the disease is simulated, or if it ex- 
isted at the time the member was admitted to the 
Society. Members not entitled to relief regularly, 
but needy, because of old age or excusable sick- 
ness, may be given $1 a week or more, if the com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the case decides 
that the case is worthy, and the Society's finances 
will warrant the drain. If a member dies his 
heirs receive $50. 

The amount paid for relief from the founding of 
the association to December 1, 1888, was $4,708.52. 
The number of members is 155. 
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THE SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

A few years* ago the employees organized a tur- 
ners' society. Out of the evening school for physi- 
cal exercise grew the school society. The em- 
ployees of the Dolge factories organized the society 
for the purpose of giving their children increased 
advantages for ohtaining an education. During 
1886 and 1887 the members of the Society spent 
considerably more than the regular tax levy in 
the support of the public schools. The men paid 
ten cents each and upward and Mr. Dolge con- 
tributes $300 a year. In 1886 Mr. Dolge donated 
17,000 for a new school house. The taxes for the 
same purpose amounted to $6,000, and Mr. Dolge 
paid 12,000 of this sum, m€Ji:ing $9,000 out of the 
$17,000 which the new building cost come out of 
liis pockets. On November 26, 1888, the School 
Society decided to found the DolgeviUe Academy. 
Mr. Dolge agreed to contribute $4,000 yearly 
toward the work of the Society. Free evening 
schools, under its organization, have sessions five 
times a week. Mr. Dolge and his employees have 
merged their school with the public schools. They 
control the school system of the district ; double 
the school taxes by their personal contributions ; 
build school-houses and academies, and provide 
for a higher grade of instruction than the com- 
mon school system includes. 

For this academy Mr. Dolge is erecting a new 
building at his own expense. 

Since 1883 Mr. Dolge paid teachers for an even- 
ing school, which was free to all. 

THE CLUB-HOnSE AND THE PUBLIC PARKS. 

Mr. Dolge built the large club-house, at a 
cost of $10,000, containing gymnasium, stage, 
bowling alley, library, billiard rooms, etc., for 



the purpose of giving his workingmen a meeting 
place where they could meet socially. Beer only 
sold — no liquor — no gambling allowed. 

The parks cover an area of about 140 acres, are 
well taken care of, provided with good paths, 
seats, benches and tables at convenient places, 
and the natural beauty of the parks, with their 
waterfalls, cascades, island to which a suspension 
bridge leads, are much frequented by the work- 
men and their families. 

OTHER BENEVOLENCES. 

Mr. Dolge also helps his men to buy their homes. 
He builds houses for his employees on plans pre- 
pared by them, and allows them to pay the cost 
in monthly installments of $10 each. The habit 
of saving inculcated by this plan is not its small- 
est benefit. Sixty of Mr. Dolge^s employees own 
their own homes and ten others have bought lots 
to build on. 

The village has no savings banks, and Mr. 
Dolge allows his workmen to leave their wages 
with him if they desire. He takes their wages as 
a sort of call loan and pays 6 per cent, interest on 
them. Only such money as is earned as wages 
and is not drawn when due comes under this 
arrangement. Mr. Dolge does not encourage this 
savings bank business, as he prefers that the men 
be independent in every respect. Neither does he 
advise his employees to purchase real estate in the 
village, because its prosperity depends on the suc- 
cess of his manufacturing enterprises, and such 
advice would run counter to his idea of the desir- 
ability of absolute independence of employees. 
Mr. Dolge puts the final touches on his manifold 
schemes with a reunion and banquet to his 
employees at the beginning of each year. 
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So-called Profit Sharing. 



PROFIT SHARING A MISNOMER. 



Letter fh>m Alfred Dolge to the President of the Amer- 
ican Social Science Association. 

Mr. Alfred Dolge finding himself unable to at- 
tend the Saratoga meeting of the American Social 
Science Association, sent the following letter to 
the secretary, dated at New York, September^, 
1888: 

Deab Sie: I am very sorry to inform you that, 
on account of important business engagements, it 
is impossible for me to be at Saratoga to-morrow. 
After reading the proceedings of your last con- 
vention, especially Mr. Harris' able essay on the 
** Ownership of Land," I have become exceedingly 
interested in the labor and aims of your Society, 
and since I cannot listen to the discussion on 
** Profit Sharing" to-morrow, I hope you will 
kindly send me a copy of this years report when 
printed. 

I should have tried, in an informal manner, to 
discuss with you and Mr. Harris the term * * Profit 
Sharing," which in itself seems to me wrong. I 
have no method of ** Profit Sharing " in my estab- 
lishment, but try, as near as I can ascertain, to 
pay to each man his earned share of the increased 
value of the goods manufactured or sold. It seems 
to me that, at the very start, we should not allow 
the distinction of * capital' and *labor' and 'profit.' 
For me, there never was such a thing as ** Profit," 
only ' ^earnings." If I, by reason of superior knowl- 
edge of my particular business, can sell my goods 
at a higher price, or manufacture them at a less 
price, than my competitor, I do not make a larger 
*' profit," but receive better wages for work better 
done. The same applies to the workmen in the 
mill. If an author writes a book which has a very 
large sale, he does not make a larger profit than 
his colleague, whose book does not sell as well^ 
but the public pays him a better price for his su- 
perior work. I hinted at this in my last reunion 
speech (of which I send you copies) when I said 
that I should ask a salary of $25,000 per year to 
manage my business for a corporation— because I 
know I can earn that amount of money. 

If I could have spared the time I would have 
written out my ideas and views and submitted 
the same to you to-morrow ; it was, however, ut- 
terly impossible. Mr. E. Eichard has sent a paper 
to Mr. Harris showing some of my doings at Dolge- 
ville, but you might be misled by it as to my 
views on the social question. I am simply doing, 
under the present conditions, what I can to elevate 



my worknien; and in my experience with them I 
have come to the conclusion that the evil must be 
taken by the root, by securing first of all good 
schools and very good education for the poor 
classes in order to enable the workingman to un- 
derstand and comprehend his position. Then 
** Profit Sharing"— or as I would call it, '* proper 
and just distribution of earnings," will be possible, 
and not before. It will, at the best, require two 
or three generations to accomplish that, but with 
the assistance of such praiseworthy labors and 
scientific researches and studying of the various 
aspects and bearings of the social question, as the 
members of yoiir Society interest themselves in, 
a very great deal will bd accomplished. 

Again regretting that I could not make use of 
yoTir kind invitation, I remain. 

Yours respectfully, 

Alfred Dolge. 



BRAINS vs. MANUAL LABOR —HOW TO 

SECURE A JUST DISTRIBUTION 

OF EARNINGS. 



From an Address by Alfred Dolge, Deliyered at the 
Nineteenth Annual Reunion of his Employees, at 
the' Club House, in Bolgeyille, January 28, 1888. 

The American Society of Social Science, an asso- 
ciation of scholars and leading men of industry, 
commerce and finance, have honored us iso much 
as to print in their yearly journal a sketch of our 
various institutions (written by Mr. Richard), and 
the chairman, Mr. F. B. Sanborn, in his opening 
address at the yearly meeting of the society, 
quoted that part of my speech which referred to 
the futile attempts at bettering the condition of 
the working people by strikes, etc. 

I was honored with an invitation to attend that 
meeting at Saratoga and listen to debates or lec- 
tures on ** profit sharing," As you know, pressure 
of work was such that I could not even spare one 
day during the whole year, and I have to refer 
you to the Journal of Social Science^ which con- 
tains very interesting thoughts on what is called 
** profit sharing." 

You will observe that my ideas on this subject, 
a subject which of necessity will be from year to 
year forced more and more upon the people in 
general for solution, differ from most of those laid 
down in these lectures. In the first place, I do not 
recognize such a term as ** profit sharing." There 
is no such thing thing as ** profit "*in the popular 
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sense of the word. I do not allow the word 
profit, but would say instead of '* profit sharing," 
''just and proper distribution of earnings'* among 
all who work in a mill, store, mine, or on a farm, 
in accordance with the value of the work per- 
formed. I hinted at this when I told you last year 
that I would demand a salary of |2«,000 a year, if 
I should be asked to nfanage our business for a 
company or corporation, because I think that I 
actually can earn that. 

I have for years earnestly studied how to get at 
a fixed plan to pay each man his due and proper 
share of the earnings, but the greatest stumbling 
block I met was the fact that the majority of my 
men were not sufficiently prepared intellectually 
for such an experiment, and so I felt my way with 
the different institutions, such as the Aid Society, 
Pension Fund, and Insurance Plan. 

You know better than I can tell you, that almost 
every one considers his services worth fully as 
much or more than those of his fellow- workmen, 
and, as a rule, the ignorant man, who does the 
hard work with the shovel and pick-axe, thinks 
that he should get fully as much, if not more, 
than the man who uses 'the pen, and principally 
his brains. 

To illustrate that brains axe always more pro- 
ductive, and consequently entitled to better remu- 
neration, imagine for instance that two men, 
Jones and Smith, with equal financial means, 
start out for the West. They finally settle upon a 
piece of land, and each of them takes, say fifty 
acres, side by side, and cultivates the same. Jones 
is a strong muscular man, who can stand almost 
twice as much work as Smith, and he goes to work 
with a will, working fourteen to sixteen hours a 
day very hard ; Smith hardly works eight hours 
per day. 

When harvest time comes we find, however, that 
Smith, who worked only eight hours per day, has 
a crop off his land worth twice as much as that of 
Jones, who worked sixteen hours. How can that be? 
Simply because the one more than out- weighed 
the greater physical exertion of his neighbor by 
greater mental exertion — by looking over the 
ground before plowing; by considering and 
weighing in his mind carefully how he could 
work it best, before he started to work — in short, 
by bringing into play superior intellect as against 
superior muscular strength and perseverance. 
Now, did Smith, who had the larger crop, make a 
larger • profit ? or did he, in consequence of his 
superior talent and brain work, earn more than 
his neighbor f He received better pay for work 
better done than his neighbor. Let us follow up 
this example, and see how the relation of these 
two men, who started on an equal footing, grad- 
ually changes into those of capitalist and laborer. 
Mind you, I take it for granted that both continue 
to be steady, sober, saving and industrous. At 
the end of the first year Smith is worth twice as 
much as Jones. He raised more on his land than 



he consumed, and had something left which he 
could sell or exchange for other products. Jones 
raised just enough to keep himself until ho could 
harvest again. Smith exchanged his surplus of 
produce for tools and labor-saving machines. 
Being enterprising he buys another piece of land, 
which he can cultivate in addition to his former 
piece, though he still works only eig^t hours a 
day, because of the assistance afforded him by his 
newly bought tools and machines. At the end of 
the second year he has a crop which is four times 
greater than he requires for his own wants, and 
he can therefore sell or exchange three-fourths of 
his crop; in other words, he alone earns as much as 
four men of his neighbor's ability. As time goes on 
Smith purchases more land, increases his income 
more and more — in other words, gets rich — while 
Jones remains i>oor, and does not make any prog- 
ress, though he works physically twice as hard 
as Smith, because his hard labor does not produce 
any more than just his wants ; he finally gives up 
the struggle, and offers his services to Smith as a 
laborer. Now we have got to the point where the 
relation is changed. At the start Jones and Smith 
were equally poor, now we find Smith rich and 
Jones poor. Smith hires Jones as a workingman, 
knowing that by directing it properly he can 
make Jones' physical labor produce much more 
than Jones can produce by directing himself, and 
he begins now, besides his own earnings, to be 
benefited by the increased earnings of Jones' 
labor (increased only in consequence of Smith's 
more intelligent direction.) 

The first question we strike at this point is : 
'* Has Smith the right to pocket the entire surplus 
which Jones produces under his direction ?" I say 
emphatically he has not. He has no such right ; 
he would take undue advantage of his talents 
with which nature endowed him, and for which 
he deserves no credit. Without the additional 
physical labor of Jones, Smith would not have 
been able to employ his mental powers addition- 
ally, and would consequently not have e€U*ned a 
penny more than he did before Jones came to work 
for him. But is Jones entitled to all the increased 
earnings brought about by Smith's direction? 
Again, no t decidedly no I Jones and Smith can 
each of them rightfully claim only a share of 
these increased earnings, as each has been bene- 
fited by the other's work. Let me prove this. 
Supposing that after the first year of their start- 
ing out Smith proposes to Jones a partnership. 
Can you expect of Smith to go equal shares with 
Jones when he knows that he can, if alone, earn 
twice as much as Jones can, if alone ? Certainly 
not, but if Smith is a shrewd business man he will 
allow Jones a share of the increased earnings, in- 
creased by the combination of superior physical 
and mental strength, by paying him more than 
Jones could earn while working for his own ac- 
count, and keep for himself the balance, which 
will be more than either of them can earn if work- 
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ing alone. This is what I would call just and fair 
distribution of earnings and this is exactly what 
should be done by everybody. If it wqre done 
we would perhaps not have so many millionaires 
—we certainly should have less paupers. 

Time is too short to-night to view this question 
from all sides and consider it in all its be€trings. 
I have simply attempted to show you the right of 
the employee, the workingman, to ask more than 
his mere living and why it is the duty of the em- 
ployer to pay his workingman a share of the in- 
creased value of their work, though this increase 
was obtained through the employer's skill and in- 
telligence fidone. 

As stated before, the worst enemy any employer 
has to contend with in any such attempt, is ignor- 
ance, lack of ability to judge and lack of courage 
and honesty on the part of the workman to ac- 
knowledge the superior productive ability of his 
fellow workman. However, this should not deter 
any one from making the experiment. It will pay 
any one to do so, and by-and-bye the workingmen 
will be educated up to such a system. While dis- 
content, the eternal craving for more* can never 
be extinguished, yet the cause for reckless action, 
prompted by positive want and despair, will be 
removed. The argument that the workingman 
will not be any better off if his earnings should be 
increased, because he will spend the extra earn- 
ings and more, is so shallow, so devoid of ail truth, 
that it cannot be noticed, it is an insult to the 
American workingman. 

I am getting nearer and nearer to the final real- 
ization of this plan of direct ** profit sharing" and 
not from philanthropic motives— on the contrary, 
simply as a matter of business, the same as when 
Smith hired Jones to increase his own income. I 
wUl prove even this to you. Agednst my wish and 
protest, the Aid Society Pension Fund, Insurance 
Plan, yearly distribution of a part of the earnings, 
etc., have been called philanthropic acts of mine. 
I can easily show and prove to you that they were 
simply business-like moves from which I expected 
to benefit and actually did benefit. 

You will admit that during the labor excite- 
ment in 1886, there were quite a number among 
you who were inclined to inaugurate a strike for 
some cause or other, or even no cause, because 
strikes were the fashion—a craze almost as sense- 
lessly followed up as roller-skating. 

Now be frank and admit why you did not suc- 
ceed in getting up a strike— simply and only be- 
cause there was a large number among you who 
knew well enough that I would not for a moment 
submit to a strike or confer with a committee, but 
that I would consider every man discharged who 
was dissatisfied. Discharge simply meant the loss 
of the benefit of the Aid Society, Pension Fund, 
and Life Insurance Policy, and those who really 
understood the great benefits of all these institu- 
tions were too sensible even to risk such a loss. 
Hence we had no strike, and you and I are the 



better off for it. Well-meaning friends of mine 
had questioned me whether I had considered this 
insurance plan well enough and whether I was 
aware to what an immense tax it would eventually 
swell, if after every five years of consecutive 
service every employee were entitled to a $1,000 
policy. I answered that I only wish all my men 
would be on that insurance roll, because a man 
who stays five years with his employer (espe- 
cially such an exacting one as I consider myself 
to be) must be a good and desirable man, valuable 
for the experience he has gained, for the knowl- 
edge he has acquired, and he aa a matter of 
course will earn enough more for me so that I can 
well afford to pay the insurance premium. 

I am working in earnest, and trying jny best to 
systematize the entire business in such a way that 
I can trace exactly how much more each man has 
earned than the wages he has received, so that I 
can justly and fairly divide that share of the 
earnings which properly belongs to each one of 
you. 

I need not tell you that earnings will increase 
in proportion to your devotion to the business, 
and I cannot too emphatically impress upon you 
the importance of the use of your mental powers, 
your brains, in whatever you do or attempt. It 
is the result of the exertion of brains much more 
than of muscular force, which built our imposing 
factories. Brains started and developed the felt 
business ; brains started the felt shoe business; 
brains built it up, and brain work is represented in 
the elegant styles of our shoes. It used to be ex- 
ceedingly hard work to make felt; brains made 
the process as perfect as it is at the present day. 

Wherever you cast y oiw eyes you will see brain- 
work better paid than manual or merely physical 
labor, because it produces higher as well as 
greater results. 

Therefore, if you would increase your earnings, 
if you would live better and enjoy more comforts, 
cultivate your mind, use your brains, develop 
your intelligence to such a point that you can use 
your mental as well as your physical powers to 
the best advantage, for that is, after all, the only 
advantage I, or apy other employer, has in the 
race of life over his employees. 



OBJECTIONS TO PROFIT SHARING. 

In a letter dated January 10, 1889, Mr. Dolge 
writes to the editor of the Chicago Neum : 

* * In answering your questions I beg to state at 
first that I consider any plan or system of profit- 
sharing a failure where the profits are divided on 
a per cent, basis of wages, or by a certain fixed 
percentage of the net profits, for the reason that 
such a plan necessitates the publication of the 
financial standing, profits, and other business 
secrets, which is not advisable in time of prosper- 
ity and is positively dangerous in adverse times 
for any concern doing business on credit. But 
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more than that, it gives the employees a chance, 
and as a further consequence even the right, to 
criticise the management. 

** For the last ten years I have seriously con- 
sidered the introduction of a profit-sharing system, 
have diligently studied the problem in all its bear- 
ings, and have come to the conclusion that the 
term profit-sharing in itself is wrong, since it 
implies the idea of the right of the workingman 
to a part of what is called profit. The proper and 
just definition of the proportion of this part or 
share is, in my opinion, the stumbling-block for 
any such experiment. Seeing that all the systems 
known so far have failed, or, in my opinion, are 
destined to fail, because of the ignorance and con- 
sequent jealousy of the workingmen of the present 
day, I conmienced my experiment at random, 
hoping that eventually I might find some plan pr 
system which would be free of the defects men- 
tioned. I commenced with the aid society, then 
took up the pension fund, and lastly the insurance 
plan. All of these have worked satisfactorily. 
Your question, whether the insurance plan would 
not eventually ' swamp me ' I have answered in 
one of my reunion speeches. It certainly cannot 
— for the amount of the premium is so small in 
proportion to the benefit derived from having 
experienced hands in my works that I can well 
afford to pay it. 

'* In regard to the extra allowances at the end 
of each business year I beg to say that I have with 
two of my managers an agreement according to 
which they are entitled to twenty -five percent, of 
the net profits of their departments. I consider 
any such arrangement wrong on general prin- 
ciples and as a rule detrimental to the develop- 
ment of an enterprise— because it has those very 
features to which I object in a profit-sharing on a 
percentage basis. But more than that, a manager 
whose contract expires within a given time will 
not spend any money for necessary improvements 
for the proper future development of the enter- 
prise if his interest should thereby become less for 
the time of his contract. 

*' As stated before, I have such arrangements 
with two of my managers, but shtdl never enter 
into any more contracts of the kind. I prefer to 
add to the salaries at the end of the year so much 
as in my opinion, substantiated by the facts shown 
in the books, the person has earned over and 
above his wages. I have in this way, during the 
last three years, paid to managers, foremen and 
workers about $10,000 annually. 



PLANS FOR THE FUTURE. 

"The result of my experience and studying, 
therefore, is that I have come to the conviction 
that there cannot be any profit-sharing system 
introduced with any reasonable hope of success, 
but that it must be considered the duty of every 
employer to pay to his employee, besides the regu- 
lar wages, whatever he may have properly and 
justly earned. This, however, must be left to the 
entirely arbitrary decision of the employer. 

* * I think I shall during this year perfect my 
system so that I can introduce it January 1, 1890, 
but it will be on the broadest possible basis. By 
a system of detail bookkeeping tracing the work- 
ings of each department, and again in each de- 
partment every individual, I shall determine as 
justly as possible how much more, if any, a man 
has earned than the wages paid him. I intend to 
arrive at the amount of such earnings for distri- 
bution after deducting from the gross earnings 
all the usual expense items, such as wear and tear 
of machinery, salary for myself, interest on capital 
invested, and a proper amount for the reserve 
fund. After having made all these deductions, I 
have the net amount for distribution, from which 
again are first deductedthe moneys paid for life, 
insurance and pensions. Whatever remains then 
will not be paid to the men, but credited to their 
profit-sharing accounts, giving the men certifi- 
cates, this money to be invested for them in un- 
doubted, interest-bearing securities, and not paid 
over to them until they either quit, are discharged 
or retire under the pension law, or are sixty years 
of age. You will notice that with such a plan 
neither the men nor anybody else will know how 
much profit was made, for it can happen that in 
a very prosperous year an entire department may 
not receive anything at all, while another may 
receive more than usual, according to how the 
men have worked — more or less faithfully. 

** Since no percentage has been promised to the 
men they have no right to ask any questions, and 
yet they will be encouraged to do their level best 
to secure something extra at the end of the year. 
I have found it so during the last fourteen years, 
having paid to some of my men something extra 
every year, and when I was compelled to omit 
one or several, at once they knew the reason with- 
out asking any questions. But, as stated before, 
I have so far not had a positive system, but 
have done it at random, though with very good 
result." 
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Comparative Earnings. 



IN order to show that Mr. Alfred Dolge pays a higher rate of wages to his 
employees than that paid by other manufacturers in England, France, Germany, 
and even in this country, and also to show that whatever he pays his employees 
in the way of ** Profit Sharing," is in addition to the wages earned, the following 
tables are given: 

TABLES OF COMPARATIVE EARNINGS PER YEAR IN DOLLARS. 



Hours work per week. 



Wool C€urders . . 

FuUers . . . . 

Finishers . . . 
Hammer coverers 

Machinists . . . 

Dyers . . . . . 

Wool sorters . . 
Laborers ... 



Mechanics. 

Atbbaob Yearly £ akningb. 



Plumbers 
Carpenters 
Shoemakers 
Cutters . 
M'ch. hands 
Gluers 
Turners . 
Tool Makers, 
Moulders . 
Sawyers 



$600 
450 
655 
480 
477 
519 
675 
660 
662 
525 



Cabinet Makers. 643 

6,046 J 



Average, 



Dolge 



60 

474 
460 
708 
738 
474 
490 
423 



660 



No.l 



367 
376 

671 
442 
461 
429 



617 



No. 2 



56 



360 
276 
312 

324 
264 
268 
240 



320 



Ko.3 



France. 

72 



Oermany. 



231 
174 
225 

260 
225 
231 
210 



/ 
246 



Ko.4 



76 



200 
145 
140 

176 
147 
160 
145 



195 



These tables show that the wages in the Dolgeville Factories are 15 per cent, higher than those 
paid in the Massachusetts factories, 79 per cent, higher than those paid in the English factories, 138 
per cent, higher than those paid in the French, and 227 per cent, higher than those paid in the 
German factories. 

1. — Report of Carrol D. Wright, Commissioner of Labor, 1881. 

2.— Report of Parliament, 1883. 

3.— Report of United States Consul-General Walker, 1881. 

4.— Report of United States Consul Dubois, 1881. 
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MR. DOLGE'S VIEWS. 



NOT only in the United States, but in England, France and Germany, Mr. 
Dolge's views on so-called profit-sharing, on the relations of capital ta 
labor, on education, forest culture 'and other kindred topics as expressed in his 
published letters and speeches, have excited much interest and discussion. 

It is, therefore, most appropriate that they should find a place in this work 
and not be rendered in the words of others, but be given verbatim et literatim. 

These extracts from Mr. Dolge's speeches and letters illustrates the character 
of the man better than any commentator could. 

They are given in chronological order, so as to show the gradual progress 
and development of Mr. Dolge's ideas. 
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A NEW TEMPLE OP INDUSTRY. 



FROM A SPEECH AT THE DEDICATION OF THE NEW FACTORY AT DOLGEVILLE 

IN 1879. 



'* I bid you welcome in this new temple of in- 
<du8try which we are assembled to dedicate to a 
new era of activity and progress, which is des- 
tined to inaugurate a new plaice in the develop- 
ment of this bnsy centre. 

'* When my good star led me into this charming 
valley five years ago, then quiet and slumbering 
like dreamland, I felt its eloquent appeal for a new 
life; it seemed as if nature herself invited indus- 
try to come and settle and thrive just here. 
Under this inspiration I commenced and have 
actively continued my work on these lovely 
pounds. What has been accomplished thus far, 
within the brief period mentioned, I can leave to 
yourselves gentlemen, to judge. Here you are 
surrounded by a well-trained little army of work- 



ers and producers whose hands are never idle. 
Here you see a harmonious, unassuming little 
community, but whose name is known all over 
the world wherever the industries which we sup- 
ply, flourish; here you see the men who have won 
brilliant victories at the last three Universe^ Ex- 
hibitions and wrung the palm out«,of Europe^s 
proud hands, where it had rested undisputed ever 
before. 

'' You have inspected the stately and imposing 
array of most ingenious machinery, more valua- 
ble, complete and efficient than any other estab- 
lishment in the world devoted to this industry can 
boast of; whatever human ingenuity has invented 
to save labor, improve work and secure perfection 
may be seen herein full activity." 



The Value to the Manufacturer of a Pension Fund for Workpeople. 



A LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF THE LONDON " MUSIC TRADES REVIEW." 



New York, January 27. 1882. 
Sir: I was gratified in reading your kind 
•obBervationi^ on my Pension Law giving my work- 
people from fifty to 100 per cent, of their wages 
■after various terms of years of service. In jus- 
tice to myself, however, and from a natural aver- 
sion to cant, I feel bound to say that this *' law*^ 
sprang from self-interest more than charity. 
Unlike most other industries, the manufacture of 
piano-felts requires *' skilled '' (i. e., experienced 
as weU as intelligent) labor and in the widest ac- 
ceptation of that word ; moreover it employs 
■comparatively so ffew that there is no supply of 
available labor for it in the market, even among 
an abundance of fine mechanics and experts. 
Being a specialty from beginning to end, this 
branch demands large experience, great attention 
(not to say *' devotion," which would come nearer 
the truth), a sharp memory for an infinity of de- 
tails and nice, keen judgment, altogether apart 
from a mechanical skill of no mean order. Hence 
only a few of those few who devote themselves to 
this work ever attain that high degree of 
efficiency and reliability which the requirements 
of the modern piano imperatively demand; hence 
every one of these few is getting more and more val- 



uable the longer he works '; hence, then, the very 
legitimate and natural desire in the manufacturer 
to keep his men together, and to form a compact, 
interested, self-conscious, intelligent body or staff 
of them, possessed of pride and esprit de corps, 
who, like the famous old guard, will die at their 
post, but never desert. I have from the begin- 
ning of my activity aa a manufacturer, recog- 
nized £ind followed out this principle and know 
that I owe to it a great share of that success 
which to-day makes my felts a household word in 
every progressive piano factory of the world. 
Faithfully yours, 

Alfred Dolge. 
[From this letter we see that as far back as 1882 
Mr. Dolge put himself clearly on record that 
whatever he did for his workpeople was done 
through a spirit of self-interest and not from a 
desire topose as a philanthropist. It is also inter- 
esting to note that Mr. Dolge does not call his 
scheme a Pension Fund but a Pension **Law." 
The word **law" shows the working of Mr. 
Dolge'smind and expresses his conviction that 
what he did was prompted by an internal feel- 
ing of * • justice " to his men as well as * * self -inter- 
est."— Editor.] 
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FOREST CULTURE-THE ADIRONDACK QUESTION. 



FROM A LETTER TO VERPLANCK COLVIN, Esq., SUPERINTENDENT ADIRONDACK 

SURVEY. ALBANY, N- Y, 



New York, January 7, iaS4. 

Vbrplanok Colvin, Esq., Superintendent Adi- 
RONDAOK Survey, Albany : 

Dear Sir ;. About one year ago you asked my 
views in writing upon the subject of forest cul- 
ture, as the result of experiments made by me 
upon my own woodlands in Herkimer county. I 
have delayed writing as my first efforts were not 
entirely satisfactory, and forestry being of so 
much imt>ortance, I did not think my views at 
that time would have been of any practical value. 

With more experience and more facts from 
which to draw conclusions, I have thought fit at 
this time to give you the result of my efforts, and 
I have also taken the liberty of making some sug- 
gestions which seem to me to have an important 
bearing upon any attempt at forest culture in this 
country, and particularly as affecting the Adi- 
rondack territory in the northern part of this 
State. 

My first forester, who, though he came to me 
well recommended from Prussia, did not fully 
meet the requirements of the position, and I se- 
cured the services— through the kindness of Ober 
Forstrath Judaich, of Tharandt, Saxony— of an 
*'Ober Forester" in the Royal Saxon service— a 
graduate of the Tharandt Forest Academy . This 
gentleman came to me fully conversant with all 
that had been written regarding American for- 
estry, took up his quarters in the midst of my 
woodlands at Leipzig, Herkimer county, and at 
once began the study of the forest, climate, and 
soil ; made comparisons of the value of the lum- 
ber with the present value of timber land, wages, 
facilities for bringing the lumber to market, etc., 
etc., and reached the conclusion that forest cul- 
ture as practiced in Germany is an utter impossi- 
bility for a private land owner, and at the same 
time in this country, a very difficult undertaking 
for the State. He is, nevertheless, of the opinion 
that the State ought of necessity to take some 
measures whereby the wholesale destruction of 
the forests, as practiced by nearly all the lumber 
manufacturers, should be prevented, and encour- 
age the cultivation of the barren lands in those 
sections of the Adirondacks where forest fires 
have more or less injured the fertility of the soil. 

Fully satisfied that this gentleman was an un- 
doubted authority upon the subject, I changed my 



plan of operatiorib and adopted, at his suggestion, 
my original plan of cutting only the trees that 
had reached maturity, thus giving the young trees- 
air and light. At the same time great care was 
used that'the top branches of the cut trees were 
removed or burned during the winter months, thus, 
preventing the spread of forest fires. 

This may properly be called forestry in its most 
primitive stage ; but the only practical plan for 
private land owners at the present time. 

Forestry has always been with me a very de- 
lightful study. Even before I became interested 
in the lumber business, the wholesale destruction 
of the forests by the lumbermen and tanners- 
caused me great regret. This indiscriminate and 
wanton cutting of timber is no more nor less than 
a public calamity. 

From the outset of my career as a lumberman, 
I have not tolerated the cutting of any except 
trees of mature growth, although convinced that 
another plan would have produced for the time 
being larger profits; for instance, if I had cut 
down all the sound trees the first season, and then 
abandoned the lands, the profit would have been 
very much larger for that season, but the supply 
would have been exhausted to future detriment. 

I have endeavored to thoroughly advise myself 
upon all points connected with forest culture, and 
have spared neither pains nor expense to secure 
the very best assistance to be had in Europe,, 
where forestry has existed for centuries. 

Within the past few months the subject has to 
a considerable extent engaged the attention of the 
pre:s of this State in particular, looking among 
other things to the preservation of the forests of 
the Adirondack region as a source of water sup- 
ply for the Hudson and other streams of the east- 
ern and northern sections of this State. 

It has also been urged by some writers that the 
State should purchase the lands in this region held 
by private owners, as a means of preventing the 
wholesale destruction of the timber, and with 
your permission I beg to offer my views upon the 
subject, if, indeed, they may in some way be 
found to aid those more directly interested in pre- 
venting this cruel waste of very valuable timber. 

Some very extravagant articles have lately ap- 
peared in print which stamp their authors either 
as utterly ignorant of the question, or positively 
indifferent to its ultimate solution. 
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At the last session of the Legislature a law was 
•enacted which prohibited the further sale of the 
State's interest in these lands. This is very well 
as far as it goes, but further legislation is needed, 
and the present Legislature should see to it that 
all needful laws upon the subject should be 
promptly passed. 

The purchase by the State will not be a satis- 
factory or economical disposition of the question 
for the following reason among others : 

1. It would require at least $50,000,000, besides 
being a bid for corruption and bribery. 

2. The State pays no taxes on its own property, 
and the purchase of these lands would exempt a 
very large amount of property from taxation, and 
thus impose an additional burden upon the people 
at leurge, and particularly upon the inhabitants of 
Hamilton, Herkimer and other counties in which 
these lands are situated, and have the effect of 
driving the poor class of people of that region to 
seek a home elsewhere. 

3. To properly protect this vast region, and stop 
the timber thieves from pursuing their vocation, 
would require an army of officers and a very large 
outlay of money. 

It is a well-known fact that these timber thieves 
select only the butts of the very best trees, leaving 
the balance, after cutting, to dry up and rot in the 
woods, thus furnishing fuel for the devouring ele- 
ment. They likewise cause a great waste of the 
young growth in f eUing the ripe tree, and against 
all of this destruction it would be next to impossi- 
ble for the State to protect itself. 

4. It may not be altogether improper to state 
that this reckless timber cutting also enters as an 
element into the strife for local office. For a can- 
didate to report any of these depredations within 
his district is almost sure to compass his defeat 
at the polls. 

6. The condition of the roads is such that the 
transportation oi logs or lumber is utterly impos- 
sible, and the State could, therefore, not profitably 
sell the forest products until good wagon or 
winter roads and railroads are built, except in the 
few isolated instances, in the t>roximity of the 
lands to a railro€^ or strectm, and these are the 
very places where any further cutting should be 
prohibited for at least fifty years to come. 

6. The State, by a purchase of these lands, would 
also lose the present income from ttLxation, and be- 
causeof the above mentioned impossibility of trans- 
I>orting logs or lumber, the whole would become a 
** wilderness '' indeed and in truth, and instead of 
preserving the forests, destroy them more readily 
than with the lumberman's 6ixe, because the over- 
grown trees prevent the younger from getting the 
benefit of the air and light, which are so essential 
to their growth, and after their maturity they rot 
and decay, and in falling they destroy a large 
number of young trees, thus giving the wind fair 
play to break down and uproot thousands of val- 
uable trees, for the reason that in this region the 



soil is light, and the trees are not, therefore, deeply 
rooted. These fallen dead trees, also the hemlock 
logs left by the tanners, and the upper portions of 
the trees left by the lumbermen, furnish breeding 
places for forest-destroying insects. I have found 
them in several localities, and also found that 
trees were dying there more rapidly than in other 
sections, where the fact that woodpeckers numer- 
ously abound would seem to indicate that these 
insects are a cause also for the dying trees. 

Thus, instead of being a source of revenue, the 
State would be a loser year after year, and the 
burden would soon become so great that a re-sale 
would almost be certain to follow. 

7. The State cannot undertake forest culture 
for such a vast territory, because we have no 
practical foresters at present. We cannot adopt 
the methods of Germany and Austria, where for- 
estry has been practiced for hundreds of years, 
for the reason that pauper labor does not exist 
among us, and we have comparatively few or 
none of the other elements of success. The forests 
in Germany are amply provided with almost per- 
fect roads, that have existed for centuries, and 
are invaluable as furnishing a means of transport- 
ation, a positive protection of fire, and giving the 
forests that circulation of air so necessary for a 
thrifty growth. The German forests are also inter- 
sected by railroads, which transport the forest 
product to market at comparatively small ex- 
pense. 

8. Instead of purchasing any more of these 
lands, I am of the opinion that the State should 
sell all the small isolated portions of which it has 
come into possession, chiefly from non-payment 
of taxes, to the adjoining owners. 

Passing from further consideration of this 
branch of the case, I beg leave to present in con- 
clusion, by way of suggestion, some ideas which 
I have formulated as to the way of preventing the 
wanton destruction of State property, and pro- 
viding for punishment upon conviction of the 
offense. 

1. Enact a law punishing the stealing of any 
kind of timber from land within this State, by an 
imprisonment of from one to five years. This 
might appear a severe sentence, but it is believed 
that these marauders should be severely punished. 
In Gtermany the willful breaking of branches 
from forest trees is punished with imprisonment 
for from one to six months in the penitentiary. 

2. Inflict a fine for every tree cut which is less 
than sixteen inches in diameter, one foot from the 
ground. 

3. Make all surveyors living in the Adirondacks 
special agents for the purpose of reporting any 
violation of the law, with a bounty for every 
stump found upon conviction of the offender. 

4. Compel the lumbermen and tanners to remove 
all logs, tops and branches of trees, or bum them 
during the winter season. 
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6. Create the office of a Superintendent of For- 
estry, the incumbent to be a person who thor- 
oughly understands forest culture; divide the 
wilderness into convenient districts, with an over- 
seer to each, versed in forestry, and establish in 
the Adirondacks one or more schools of instruc- 
tion. 

6. Build a prison or penitentiary in the forest, or 
one or more jails, at different points, and utilize 
convict labor for making roads. This might 
afford a way out of the vexed and much discussed 
convict labor contract question. 

7. Encourage the construction of railroads with 
proper width of clearing, and to use only coal 
burning locomotives, as a precaution against fires, 
with stations at fixed points for the convenience 
of shippers. 

This subject of railroads through the Adiron- 
dacks in conjunction with the forest laws is of 
vast importance to the people of this State. In 
this vast teiTitory thei'e are many valleys watered 
and drained by the numerous streams that have 



their origin therein, and these valleys, as soon as 
communication is established by railroads, must 
become settled and productive. In the winter the 
farmer of this region will be found substantial 
help to the lumberman^a help that in the proper 
season could always be depended upon. 

With the additional facilities provided by rail- 
roads for transporting the lumber and other 
products to market, there would be an incentive 
to select only the mature growth, stop the indis- 
criminate cutting, protect the younger trees, and 
materially aid in preserving the forest. Millions 
of feet of lumber would be saved which are yearly 
wasted by rot or decay, thus furnishing employ- 
ment to a great number of hands, and in a short 
time that which is now almost a vast wilderness, 
would be converted into a field of honest industry ; 
a source of revenue, with an increased and con- 
stantly increasing value to the lands ; a preserved 
watershed, and the State Treasury enriched by 
unexpended millions wrung from the people by 
taxation. 
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The Exercises of the ** Turners "—Their Influence on Health— They 
Should be Introduced into all Schools. 



FROM A SPEECH DELIVERED AT THE FIRST ANNUAL PICNIC OF THE 
DOLGEVILLE TURNVEREIN, AUGUST 29, 1885. 



THE Turn Yerein has honored me with the re- 
quest to address you to-day and to explain to 
you the purpose and meaning of this festival. 

Several years ago some of you attended our 
First Turn Fest and witnessed the exercises and 
German sociability on these very grounds. The 
Gymnastic Club which was started then existed 
but a short time, principaUy for the reason that 
our young American friends did not understand 
and comprehend the benficial effect of regulated, 
well-directed muscular exercises, sufficiently to 
feci the necessity of joining the Club and spend 
several evenings of each week at the hall, prac- 
ticing on horizontal bar, horse, rings, etc. 

On the contrary the Club House seemed to be 
purposely avoided by them, because the utterly 
mistaken idea, had taken root, that nothing but 
beer drinking was going on there, and that a 
young man could not derive any benefit from go- 
ing there. 

The Turn Verein has invited us here to-day to 
prove the fallacy of this mistaken idea, to show 
you that an evening spent at systematic muscular 
exercise is not lost and that it is positively neces- 
sary and a duty for every young man to do so. 

The school boys who will perform presently, 
will convince you, if you look at them closely and 
observe how this one does not know how to use 
his legs and feet when he walks, how the other 
cannot for a minute stand erect and straight in 
spite of the training they had during the last 
weeks — that something should be done for their 
physical development. 

While I concede that the educational system of 
our public schools, as far as it relates to training of 
the mind and the inculcation of liberal and patri- 
otic sentiments, far exceeds that of any other 
country in the world, and while we justly pride 
ourselves on its beneficial results at large, we are 
nevertheless continually reminded by our own ob- 
servation, that nothing is done for the physical 
development of the body, equal to that which is 
done for the mind, that we do not observe that 
law of nature which forbids the advancement of 
the one at the neglect, or rather at the expense of 
the other. 



The so-called calisthenic exercises and athletic 
sports as practiced by the American gymnastic 
clubs are far from answering the purpose of a sys- 
tematic physical development, which peremptor- 
ily requires that the exercises should be just a& 
far from mere playing as from overstraining. 

The exercises as practiced by the "Turners,'* 
and aa they should be introduced in our schools 
as part of the curriculum, are intended and da 
benefit the child after it has been confined for a 
number of hours in the school room and com- 
pelled to maintain a quiet, contracted position of 
body ; or the young man, after standing all day 
in a generally unnatural position, at his machine 
or work bench, must be such as will extend the 
chest, strengthen the muscles and lungs, pro- 
mote the circulation of the blood, invigorate the 
nervous system, help the digestion, awaken cour- 
age, resolution and self-reliance, and generally 
secure that evenness in the development of the 
body which alone vouchsafes good health, and 
which alone will enable one to stand the tax con- 
sequent upon the necessary exhaustion of its 
powers during the hours of study or work. 

All this can beaccompUshed by these exercises, 
€uid experience has proved it; the best illustration 
and confirmation is the fact that the Oerman 
nation, as a whole, is to-day the healthiest nation 
on earth without exception. 

For many jeaxs these exercises JiSLve been com- 
pulsory in the schools and the armies of Germany 
and England; France and other European nations 
have followed suit. 

I therefore claim that it is the duty of every 
young man, who is expected to be in time a useful 
member of the community, the father of a 
family, that he should not neglect to assist nature 
as far as he can in developing all there is in him 
of physical strength and even beauty. 

I say beauty. Is there anything more beautiful 
to look at than the well-formed, well-developed 
young man or woman ? Do we not all feel a sense 
of pity if we see one who is malformed, or even 
weak or sickly looking ? 

I do not preach to you that robust strength is 
the ideal of beauty, but it is deplorable to see 
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fiome of our young men walk on the streets, toes 
inward, shoiilders bent, and their carriage as if 
they never knew what a backbone is. 

It is deplorable because it could have been 
avoided; it can be still cured by diligently and 
earnestly exercising the body. 

It is said that the temperance lecturer, when he 
travels about the country, has always a drunkard 
with him whom he shows to his listeners as a 
frightful warning example. 

I am not a temperance lecturer, as you ail 
know, but I just wish my friend Benett would 
step upon this platform to serve me as that warn- 
ing example of neglecting the development of the 
body. 

But there is another side to this —a very serious 
one, and I could show you a number of very 
warning examples from our midst — young men 
who are hard workers at their calling and neglect 
their body in a culpable way, so much more cul- 
pable because they strain their physical and men- 
tal powers so much in one direction that a 
recreation is tenfold more necessary than what 
jou generally term a rest. Quite a number of 
our young men suffer from dyspepsia, the national 
disease of the American people — and why ? Not 
alone your cakes and pies, and especially hot 
Tolls, are the cause of it ; they are bad enough, 
.as they are poison, in fact, but they become a 
deadly poison because you eat them at your sup- 
pers, and, instead of exercising your body to help 
the stomach work off this indigestable matter, 
JOU sit down in a rocking chair— the very shape 
of which again tends to compress the stomach 
•and hinders.it from functions so necessary for its 
^ork. 

Come to the Club House half an hour after your 
49upper, young men, and jump over the bars and 
lines, or swing on the rings, and I guarantee you 
that you will sleep the sleep of the innocent and 
no exciting dreams or nightmares will deprive 
you of your needed rest. 

But you must go at it in dead earnest and stick 
to it, not for one week or one month, or one year 
only— no, for ten years or more, as long as you 
are limber enough to keep it up. 

You must not consider it your only cum to jump 
with wonted eclat and elegance over the horizon- 
tal bar, and then be satisfied if you can show off 
well at a public exhibition. 

The Gymnastic Club is not a training sehool for 
oircus clowns. 

It has to serve a better purpose, and you 
must be willing and content to subordinate your- 
Belf and go cheerfully and willingly through the 
regular course of exercises, though they may 
sometimes -appear to you most tedious. 

It is not base ball playing, nor skating on the 
river nor fencing ; it is not the object to study a 
certain bravura piece with which to astonish 
other people and win gold medals or silver cups, 
otc., etc. 



The * * Turner " has at the best a * * wreath " made 
of plain maple leaves by fair hands— which is 
given to him, who, in the friendly contest of 
wrestling or other exercises showed the greatest 
strength, agility, quickness, endurance and cool- 
headedness, qualities only acquired by regularly 
attending the exercises— and I am sure that you 
will all agree with me that such a prize is worth 
more than ten gold medals. 

You will see to-day how proud he will feel who 
is to be honored with a wreath, when he marches 
down to the dub House and can read on the faces 
of all the handsome girls that they had never 
thought he was so much of a ''real man*' as he 
has shown himself to be to-day, and how eager all 
the girls will be to get a chance to test his strength, 
vitality and endurance more by waltzing grace- 
fully to the tones of the band with him. 

A sound mind in a sound body. This old Latin 
doctrine has been chosen as the motto of the 
** Turners." 

It is not sufficient that we exercise and develop 
the body, we must also exercise the mind, and 
nothing in this respect is more to the point than 
the Bnglish proverb : 

'' All work and no play makes Jack a duU boy." 

It is unnatural for any one to be always serious 
— we all love fun, merry-making recreation, and 
as earnestly as I have been trying to show you 
the positive necessity of exercising, for recreation 
and health— our muscles, just as earnestly ; I will 
now endeavor to show you that at the bottom of 
our harmless festivities lays a very sound philos- 
ophy. 

If you take a young horse of good breed and put 
it into a treadmill and keep it there continually- 
lead it daily from barn to treadmill and from 
treadmill to bam— that horse will in a few years 
be utterly worthless for anything except just ihe 
treadmilL 

This same example applies to us, who are all 
workers, who must work at least six days in the 
week at our vocation, using our physical and 
mental powers to earn our daily bread. It is day 
after day the same melancholy thing over again 
and unless we have a safety valve in regulated 
sociability, social intercourse with our friends 
and fellow-workers, we will either become very 
dull, or what is worse nature will demand and 
find a way of change by force, so strong, uncon- 
trollable as 'to injure us more than even a tem- 
porary excess in sociability can do. 

We are not strong enough to surpress the laws 
of nature, we are not born alike ; what may seem 
easy for John is impossible for William to control, 
unless he trains himself right down to it, unless 
he learns to control himself. 

I have said before that I am not a temperance 
apostle ; in the ordinary sense and meaning of that 
name I am certcdnly not, and yet I stand before 
you here to-day as the most sincere, the most 
honest temperance apostle. I believe in temper- 
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ance in eating, temperance in drinking, temper- 
ance in indulgence, in mirth and joy ; in fact, 
temperance in everything ; but I do not believe 
in abstinence. 

I say to you who have children, teach them to 
despise the drunkard, not to pity him; teach your 
children that true temperance is that will power 
which enables a man to keep under perfect con- 
trol his passions, his desires, of whatever kind 
they may be. Temperance is but another word 
for the natural consequences of self-respect — that 
self-respect which you must plant into the minds 
of your children and nurse and care for, which 
will remind them in the hour of temptation that 
they are men, that they owe it to themselves, to 
their families, to the community in which thoy 
live, to take care of themselves like men, and not 
let desif e or passion, in fact, aH that is beastly in 
men, get the best of their better selves and get 
control over them. 

I have no pity for a drunkard ; he is a curse to 
the community in which he lives, and his proper 
place is the prison cell, where he cannot poison 
the innocent children with his example ; but un- 
compromising as I am on that point, just as 
uncompromisingly do I oppose the doctrine of 
prohibition, total abstinence. 

The Bible gives us the fable of the forbidden 
fruit. Is there one among you who during his life 
has always been able to withstand the temptation 
of the forbidden fruit ? No. 

We all have eaten from it ; all our children will 
do it at some time or other ; but, to guard them 
against the evil consequences, we should not un- 
necessarily create forbidden fruits, especially 
such exceedingly tempting ones as the drinking 
of harmless stimulants— harmless as long as they 
are used not to gratify a desire, but as a means of 
opening the heart and loosening the tongue for 
merry-making and sociability. 

I do ^ot say that everybody must drink beer 
and wine, but I say nobody ought to drink liquor. 

We had among the Turners in Germany young 
men who would not drink anything but water or 



milk, and those that do not care or wish to drink 
any beer here to-day are just as welcome ; tint I 
wish to say that it is not only no offense for a 
young man, if he does drink a glass of beer ; no, 
I say, it makes a man of him, if there is any stuff 
for a man in him, because he will take care to 
beware of excess in drinking as well as in any- 
thing else, he will always try his level best to 
control himself, and if he should fail once, as we 
all failed once in almost all that we have to learn, 
it will be a lesson to him, sufficient to prevent a 
repetition. 

Therefore, the social gatherings of the Club at 
the Hall are not dangerous to the most modest 
young mai, because we do not come together for 
the purpose of drinking, but to amuse ourselves 
—to prevent Jack getting to be a dull boy— and in 
order to open the gates of wit, humor, sociability: 
we drink some lager beer and have sociable songs, 
and with fresh vigor we go to work again next 
morning, joyfully and gladly. 

Now, whoever can see any harm in that, let 
him come to the Club House and see what is going 
on there. We shall not ask him to drink or make 
fun of him because he does not drink. We con- 
sider this a matter of personal choice with every 
man, to do as he thinks best ; but whoever has 
come once to those social gatherings will come 
again, just as I am satisfied that all of you .will 
come again to our next *' Turnfest." 

I see plenty of beer here, but nobody is com- 
pelled to drink any, and the manly self-respect 
will forbid all to drink too much. 

If we succeed in our endeavor to show our 
American friends to-day how necessary it is for 
anybody, every young boy and young man to 
develop his physical strength— if we succeed in 
showing him how harmless German social gather- 
ings are— if we score the success that you follow 
our exd^cises with interest and that you join us 
in being merry to-day, then we have accomplished 
all that we are aiming at, and the Turn Verein 
of DolgeviUe will be at a threshold of an era of 
prosperity and usefulness. 
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The Spirit of Mutuality— "Are All Men Equal?" 

FROM A SPEECH DELIVERED AT THE ANNUAL REUNION OF THE DOLGEVILLE 

EMPLOYEES, JANUARY 27. 1886. 



FOLLOWING the custom, I will as briefly as 
possible review what we have done in the 
year gone by, and it is for you then to judge 
whether we all have done what we should and 
could, whether we have performed our duties to 
the best of our abilities, or whether we have been 
careless, negligent, or otherwise lacking. 

I do not propose to give you aU taffy here to- 
night—I shall without restraining myself in the 
least, censure where I have reason; I shall praise 
where it is deserved and I know that each of you 
will take whatever may be meant for him, in that 
spirit which has thus far helped us to build up an 
enterprise, so extensive, so beneficial to the com- 
munity at large, in so short a time as to be almost 
without a parallel. 

It is the spirit of mutuality— the mutual desire 
to promote the interests of all, as well as each 
one's own, the consciousness that eatch and every 
one of us must do his duty, fill his place in this 
world to the best of his ability, to be a useful 
member of the community in the f uUest sense and 
meaning of the word. 

We are all born to work. There are no excep- 
tions ; every human being has some duty to fulfill 
and the more one strives to do his duty, the more 
one strives *to fill his station in life, the more will 
he be respected by his neighbors, by his fellow- 
men— the more can he respect himself. 

I have repeatedly said to you that nobody has 
a right to consider himself any better than his 
lellowmen because nature has endowed him with 
gifts which perhaps the other is lacking, but I say 
tliat one must be ashamed of himself if he does 
not put those gifts, with which nature blessed 
him, to the best possible use for his own good and 
the good of his f ellowmen, though he may be com- 
pelled to exert himself and not be able to take life 
easy. That corner-stone of free institutions and 
liberty, ** All men are equal," is only correct and 
true if every man exerts himself to be as useful as 
his f ellowmen, that exertion and nothing else en- 
titles him to consider himself, and be considered 
by others, as their equal. 

I have been told many a time by my friends 
that I am a fool because I do not take life easier. 
They tell me that I have made money enough and 
i^ould rather enjoy life. 

I do not hesitate to say that the life I have led 
during the last four months, the like of which is 



before me for a number of years to come, is not 
exckctly my fancy and I certainly could change 
it and take things easier, if I would forget my 
duty. 

Those of you who have known me longer, are I 
presume satisfied that it is not money which makes 
me work so hard. Only narrow-minded men, 
with but little heart, work solely and only for 
money. Money never has been to me any more 
or less than a medium with which I could accom- 
plish worthy objects, carry out plans, which be- 
sides benefiting myself, benefit oihers. 

I have started this immense enterprise, I built 
it up. During the last year I suddenly and most 
imexpectedly lost two valuable co-workers, who 
had been identified with the enterprises almost 
from the beginning ; both chose not to live any 
longer among us and I was thrown on my own 
resources, unwarned, unprepared. Should I 
throw up the sponge and shirk my duty 
to you and to the town, because instead 
of getting relief, my duties and labors have 
been almost doubled? No I I know my duty 
and none of you will live to ever see me shirk it 
for a second. I do not claim any particular credit 
for it. It is enough rewcurd for anybody, after a 
hard day's work, to say to himself, ** I have done 
my duty." 

No man is so smart but that he finds his^master 
—no place or position exists in this world but 
what can be easily filled by another if one man 
quits, and nothing reasonable is impossible to 
accomplish, if one makes up his mind to do it and 
does not let up until he has done it. 

What are we doing ? What are we driving at ? 
We all work, one for the other. We want, you 
fully as much as I, that we may keep the factories 
running, that we prosper, that the wares which 
we make find a ready market and that we get 
good returns. Can that be accomplished if there 
are such among us as will shirk their duty, and 
have not that ambition to exert themselves to 
their utmost in order to excel in their particular 
branch, who will not see that if they shirk their 
duty they are at the same time injuring their fel- 
low workmen ? 

What can a teamster do who has a good horse, 
that works all it can, hitched up with a lazy, ill-dis- 
posed horse, which crowds, balks andwill not pull ? 
The teamster will not earn a good day's wages. 
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and he and the good horse have to suffer, although 
tnej are hoth working hard, because the lazy 
horse cheats them out of their just earnings. 

In judging men, however, let us be reasonable. 
Let us not think because our venerable Mr. MiUett 
has and can invent ingenious machinery by which 
the fellows in the fuUing-room will eventually 
have a very easy job, instead of the hard work 
they are now doing, that every one of us should 
invent something or other. No I let us give Mr. 
Millet credit that he does his best to perform his 
duty ; let us acknowledge that Mr. Camwright 
thoroughly grasps Mr. Millett^s ideas, and with 
his men builds those machines as they cannot be 
built better. Do not expect that if one man excels 
in his line of business or trade he must do so in 
all ; but simply judge him as to how he fills the 
position whic^ he occupies, and if, by looking 
over all our comrades, we find that we have few 
if any, who are so selfish and egotistic as to be 
lazy, we are to be congratulated, because we can- 
not otherwise but succeed. 

We will see the business grow, and with the 
business the town— a town inhabited by men 
who have earned and saved the money to build 
their homes while working with us ; and just as 
our factory stands on a solid rock foundation, so 
will the town stand on the most solid foundation 
if it is built up by that class of men. 

So much for general remarks. I come back 
now to where I commenced— to a review of last 
year's business. 

As all of you who think while they work, who 
observe, and when they leave the workshop digest 
in their minds what they have seen, will know, or 
at least have surmised, the felt business during 
the year 1885 has not been as profitable as usual. 
In looking for the causes we find several. 

First of all, it was the general depression in 
business all over the United States, which made 
it impossible to sell the usual quantities of felts. 
There is but a limited demand for the felts we 
make, and the most ingenious salesman cannot 
sell more felt than the piano manufacturers con- 
sume. But I must also state that during the last 
year we could not, in spite of our unrivaled smart 
salesmen, retain what might be properly called our 
legitimate share of the felt trade of this country, 
for the reason that the tariff, as it stands at 
present, and especially its unjust interpretation 
by the Custom House officials, is not protecting 
American labor and American industries ; but, 
on the contrary, it is in our branch solely and 
entirely protecting the foreign manufacturer. 

Our foreign competitors reduced their price for 
piano felts to a point where we could not pos- 
sibly follow if we were to get dollar for dollar: 
hence we lost considerable trade. An appeal on 
my part to the custom house officials, and also 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, was of no avail. 

As we cannot expect any help from our govern- 
ment, we must try and help ourselves the best we 



can, and it is here where we depend largely on the 
inventive geniuses among us to study out ways 
and means whereby we can produce the very best 
piano felt at a price low enough to compete with 
the foreigners, without reducing wages. It has 
to be done, and I have no doubt it will be done. 

Since I have taken the management of the fac- 
tory you have all assisted me faithfully, and the 
natural result is, that we have turned out excel- 
lent felt, the superior qualities of which are duly 
acknowledged and appreciated by those who can 
justly be considered judges, and if we did not 
reap financial profit, we have as a reward for cur 
labors the knowledge that the best piano houses 
here and in Europe are buying our goods, simply 
because they are better than anything else 
offered. 

Let us keep it up ; let us bear in mind that a 
powerful European competition, assisted by an 
unjust tariff, is fighting us inch by inch, and that 
we can only and solely keep our own by making 
a superior article. We have done it ; we can do 
it, and T;e must do it. 

One branch of our felt business, the felt shoes, 
has developed during the last year to a rather im- 
portant factor ; in reality, had we not had the shoe 
business, we would have been very hard up for 
work. The great success in this line is due, to 
commence at the bottom, to the good quality of 
felt which our felt-makers have made, although 
they sometimes get off the track considerably as 
to the required thickness of sole felt, and would 
make sole felt thiek enough to protect a man-of- 
war against bombshells. 

Our old friend, Mr. Englehardt, has the satis- 
faction of knowing that his persistency in exact- 
ing only the very best of workmanship from the 
men under his charge, resulted in such a favor- 
able reception of the shoes by the public, that we 
could employ as many as 225 persons, men and 
women, in the manufacture of shoes alone. We 
had to bring shoemakers up from New York 
almost by the carload. Some of these shoemakers 
could not stand the test, and went back to where 
they came from, and it is with considerable pride 
that I state that the best have concluded to stay 
with us. I hope that all those who have made up 
their minds to make Dolgeville their home will 
always try to do their duty, and turn out as good 
work as it is possible for a good shoemaker to do, 
even if now and then wages should not be up to 
the highest standard. 

I have good reason to believe that the prophecy 
made in this hall a year ago, that the felt shoe 
business will become for Dolgeville what the glove 
business has been for Qloversville will be ful- 
filled. 

It rests with us solely to make this new depart- 
ure a lasting success ; it rests also with us whether 
there ever shall be in our community such dam- 
aging differences between capital and labor as we 
at present witness at Qloversville. If you always 
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take pride in your work, if we turn out the very 
best shoe that can be made, the public will always 
be ready to pay us a price high enough to allow of 
satisfactory wages to you. 

New machines have been added to the felt 
department in order to turn out the large quanti- 
ties of felt required now by the shoe business, and 
our felt artists will have to keep their eyes wide 
open and watch sharp that they may prove equal 
to the opportunity aud master the increased dif- 
ficulties, the increased labor and care, with the 
same ease as heretofore. 

Mr. Moss, who has for several months past 
• assisted Mr. Engelhardt in managing the shoe 
department, will also have a splendid opportunity 
to put in some heavy work this year, if he wants 
to satisfy our enthusiastic, as well as able, and 
critical Messrs. Daniel Sc Wm. R. Green, to whom 
considerable credit is due for putting the shoes on 
the market so judiciously. 

Considerable criticism has been indulged in 
lately regarding the office, and while there is no 
doubt that work was delayed and not attended to 
with the accustomed and desired promptness, we 
must make due allowance for the fact that the 
men in charge of the office were not only com- 
paratively new, but that just when the immense 
rush of the shoe department commenced, they 
found themselves with all their books several 
months behind in consequence of Mr. Grass' sick 
ness. I have no doubt that this year the office 
will try to regain the good name it has enjoyed 
for correctness, promptness, regularity and also 
politeness toward all who have any dealings with 
it. Some very hard work has been done by the 
office lately which should alone quiet any harsh 
criticism. 

Last, but not least, I wish to allude to the good 
work which our old friend Captain Penn has 
done. Penn, I think, has only friends among us 
and if he has not, it is certainly not his fault, for 
many a time have I quietly laughed as I saw 
when he promised in his eagerness to oblige 
everybody, to three or four men at about the 
same time, to fix ** right off," as his favorite 
expression goes, all and everything, although I 
knew that one or the other of the jobs which he 
promised to do right off, proved to be ** way off I " 
Penn is looking for some chap whom he can teach 
how to crawl into the boilers, study the quality of 
coal, pounce head over heels into all the mysteries 
of algebra and mathematics, so that he can figure 
out how many pounds of steam must be carried 
in the boiler to drive the steam through the hun- 
dreds of miles of steam pipes, and yet dry Breck • 
woldt's hard maple and rosewood in the dry 
houses; also how many gallons of water a soap 
tub will hold and then get Hugo to explain that 
by adding the cheap tallow which old Fox scrapes 
up around the farm and other slaughter houses in 
the village, the fifty gallons of water will be at 
once changed into 100 gallons of the very best of 



soap ; leaving open the question, which is to blame, 
Penn's soap tub or Hugo's chemistry ? He looks 
for a young man who will stand all this, because 
he fears the time will come when he cannot stand 
the smell of those soap tubs any longer, and if 
there is one among you whose nasal propensities 
fit him for the position, let him apply to Captain 
Penn without delay. 

While the felt department in general could not 
boast of a grand showing for this year, it is grati- 
fying to say that the lumber department, for the 
first time in many years, can boast of being way 
ahead of those aristocratic, high-toned felt chaps. 
For the first time in the history of the business, 
must the felt department take the back seat and 
let rough and ready lumber go ahead. 

I therefore have not much to say to you lumber- 
men. There is no doubt that the sawyers have 
done good sawing; the bo€urd makers have made 
good boards; the teamsters are doing excellent 
work in hauling logs from the woods, etc. One 
thing rather remarkable I have to report, how- 
ever, namely, that for the first time in twelve 
years our lumber pilers have learned to put up a 
straight pile of lumber and it is no longer offens- 
ive to the eye of a mechanic, or any one with 
notions of synmietry and straight lines, to go 
through our lumber yards. It refiects favorably 
on the entire business and henceforth I need not 
be ashamed when I bring up our customers and 
show them our lumber piles. 

The unreasonable competition of our northern 
neighbors has again during the last year reduced 
the quantity of sounding boards turned out; but 
what boards we have shipped we had a little profit 
on, and our northern friends are perfectly wel- 
come to all the boards without profit. I prefer to 
do as did Micawber, meanwhile, and '* wait for 
something to turn up," or to ** bust " up if you pre- 
fer. Something has turned up this year which 
promises to keep the lumber department iif good 
humor for some time to come— the piano case 
making. Friend Breckwoldt worked like a tiger 
with his men, trying to turn out good work. He 
succeeded in turning out good work and if he did 
not make a profit with all the hard work, he has 
found out that with such good lumber as now lies 
in the yards and is daily sawed for him, he must 
make a profit this year. Feeling that there might 
be a profit, the lumber department went to the 
expense of putting up the automatic sprinklers, as a 
protection against fire, and it can now boast of being 
ahead of the felt department with modern improve- 
ments, such as electric light, sprinklers, etc., etc. 

It almost looks now as if the lumber department 
was trying to shove the felt department into the 
second rank. Did they not even go to work and 
get Henry A. Dolge appointed postmaster of 
DolgeviUe, and Henry Bowers, although his hand 
and the circular saw did not agree very well, goes 
about as if he had the control of all the presiden- 
tial nominations in his pocket. 
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It has been said by a prominent Democrat that 
President Cleveland has a better show to be nom- 
inated for a second term by the Republicans than 
by the Democrats, and if that is true, I give you 
Democratic lumbermen now a fair warning to 
**make all you can," else you will find your- 
selves badly left when the Republican felt makers 
get on top again. 

An officer of your Mutual Aid Society told me 
not very long ago that the financial condition of 
the society is such that it is now too proud to ac- 
cept any gifts or donations, and when I read 
from the treasurer's report that you have $821.86 
in your treasury, after paying out $372.12 of re- 
lief money during the year, I must admit that 
you are justified in feeling proud. 

The success of the Aid Society has excelled my 
most sanguine anticipations and I hope that those 
of the newcomers who have not joined it will do 
so without further delay, for their own good. 

I fortunately have to say to you that we have 
only one name on our pension list — old Mr. Foster 
— to whom, however, the pension has been a very 
great relief. We paid him $1,105 pension money. 

At every reunion I have asked you to accept 
something for me. First it was $300 for the Aid 
Society, then the pension law, then a library, and 
last year the piano and'$100 to the Aid Society. 
This year we are all poor, and what I offer does 



not cost much, yet no doubt you will all value it 
for what it is worth. 

I have a package of photographs here and all 
those who have been in the employ of the firm for 
three years and over are at liberty to take one, on 
the condition that they will retaliate. 

I have talked to you just about long enough to 
stop ; but I see the old man and Gardner Jahn are 
getting uneasy because nothing has been said 
about the farm. Well, really it is hard to say 
much about it, after looking at the farm accounts 
in the books ; but father says his carp ponds will 
prove a gold mine, and Jahn expects to supply all 
the fine hotels in New York city and Saratoga 
with vegetables, etc., and therefore we have no 
business to look too suspiciously at their doings, 
at least not crack too many jokes at them, for 
they may surprise us at the next reunion with the 
fact that they have even crowded the lumbermen 
into the back seat and are leading Dolgeville in 
regard to profitable investments. 

I suppose you are tired of listening ; I am cer- 
tainly tired of talking ; have your glasses filled 
and let us empty them to the future prosperity of 
Dolgeville and its inhabitants. 

[This speech is an excellent illustration of the 
manner in which Mr. Dolge meets and treats his 
employees. — Editor. ] 
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The True Man. 



FROM AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BY ALFRED DOLCE AT THE GRAVE OF ONE OF 

HIS WORKPEOPLE, MARCH 2, 1886. 



WE have assembled to pay the last tribute, 
the last honors to our departed friend. It 
is a hard task, a most painful duty, to 
stand at the bier of such a friend as the departed 
has been to me, and say farewell ; and yet who 
would not among friends be eager to perform that 
last duty — who would not willingly undertake 
to remind us once more what a good man we bid 
good-bye to forever f 

But few are there among us mortals, who, 
after closing their career in this world, can be 
pointed to as examples— whose memories will be 
cherished by all who knew them, and who leave 
behind them an impress which reminds us of the 
good they have done. Paul Grass was not a bril- 
liant man ; he did not achieve any very extra- 
ordinary or great thing ; but he was more than all 
that— he was a true man, a truly good man ; and 
it speaks volumes for him that immediately upon 
the receipt of the sad news of his death in our vil- 
lage, the general wish was expressed to have him 
buried here on the hillside, adjoining our village— 
the village where he hfiU3 spent the best years, the 
busiest, and no doubt also the happiest days of his 
short life. 

Paul Grass came to this country, as the major- 
ity of the best element of the German people come 
here. He chose this country for his future home 
because he loved liberty and independence, and 
was too manly to bow as often as his subordinate 
station required. He was too much of a man to 
submit to that servility which, in a country where 
class distinctions are so pronounced as in the old 
Fatherland, is deemed a necessity. 

You all know the romantic trait in his charac- 
ter ; that when a boy he longed to see the far-off 
lands beyond that sea, on the shores of which he 
was bom, and his desire was to become a seafar- 
ing man. The excellent education which he had 
received enabled him to enter the Imperial Ger- 
man Marine as a cadet, but it was against his 
nature to submit to the tyrannical rules of the 
German man-of-war discipline. The first chance 
he had he left the service to engage as sailor on a 
merchant ship, but after a few trips to China, and 
elsewhere, he became tired of the monotony of a 
life on the sea, and we find him next in Castle Gar- 
den, New York, seeking employment. 

He stands before me, the young man of slen- 



der build, applying for work ; and when I told him 
I was looking for young men who could do hard 
work, he answered promptly that he could work 
if I would give him an opportunity. There was a 
frankness about the young man which prompted 
me to give him a chance; and well has he im- 
proved it. Patiently did he work for years, be- 
ginning as a common laborer at the foot of the 
ladder, climbing up step by step until he had 
reached the top, remaining there ever the same 
conscientious, painstctking man, ever mindful of 
his duties, ever ready to attend to them ; and 
when Death had already painted its colors on his 
cheeks, when he as a last hope prepared to go 
West, and changes in the factory took place, then 
again he offered his services, willing to risk what 
he himself considered his only chance. There 
cert€tinly was heroism in this willing sacrifice. 

How deeply was he affected when he went 
through the factories for the last time, to bid all 
of his friends good-bye, hopeful, of course, that 
in a few years he would come back and resume 
the place which he had filled so faithfully. 

Knowing how Paul was attached to this village, 
it seems that it must almost have broken his 
heart when he left us. 

After having dwelled for a time on the excellent 
qualities he developed as a worker, as a faithful, 
conscientious servant, I must remind you of what 
he was to us as a citizen. We f oimd him always 
in the front ranks in any movement for the wel- 
fare of the village ; always ready to help a neigh- 
bor or friend ; enthusiastic and indefatigable in 
his work for the general good ; uncompromising 
in what he considered right, just and honorable as 
a citizen. This village could have expected more 
of Paul Grass than of the majority of its inhabi- 
tants, had he been spared longer ; and as a good 
citizen, as he was in every respect, so was he a 
good companion in harmless pastimes. The often 
misjudged generosity of Paul Grass was the 
natural outcome of his great heart— a heart 
which was full of love, true love, and nothing 
else. How could he, therefore, be any other than 
the devoted, loving husband, loving and kind 
father which we all have known him to be. Deep 
will be the sorrow of his aged parents in far-off 
Germany when they learn of the untimely 
death of their only son— a son whose love 
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for his parents was only surpassed by his 
remarkable devotion. As soon as Mr. Grass had 
iihe assurance of a permanent position, he built a 
liouse for his parents, and did not rest until the 
old people gave way to his entreating letters and 
crossed the ocean to live with their son. Sanguine 
in his hopes, he had not considered that it might 
be impossible for such aged people to get accus- 
tomed to the climate and habits of this country. 
He had only seen the sunny side, and vividly pic- 
tured to himself, in anticipation, that happiness 
which he would enjoy by daily showing and prov- 
ing his love for and thankfulness to his parents. 
No sacrifice was too great, no risk too bold for 
him, if he only could brighten the days of his 
father and mother. In their deep affliction they 
will be comforted by the remembrance of the days 
when they saw their son a self-made man in his 
sphere, beloved by his friends, respected by all 
who know him, devoting all his care to that one 
aim, to make his parents completely happy — 
4ihis memory will help to assuage their grief. 



As he was a devoted, loving son, so was he a 
loving, devoted husband. Blessed is the woman 
who draws in the lottery of life such a prize ; and 
the mourning widow has that soothing consolation 
that for the years which she has lived with this 
kindest of husbands she has enjoyed a happiness 
which is but seldom found. In these hours of 
trial, sorrow and bereavement, she has the con- 
solation that she can always with pride and thank- 
fulness think of her husband as the kind and fond 
father, of whom she can tell her child, and the 
memory of the departed will guide her in the hard 
task of bringing up that boy to be like his 
father. 

Farewell, dear friend I Thou hast traveled thy 
path until cruel Death stopped thee on the very 
threshold of the realization of thy dreams and 
hopes. Well hast thou filled thy place in this 
world— so well, indeed, that thou wilt never bo 
forgotten by any of us, fiuid thy memory will be 
cherished for ever and ever. 
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The Eight Hours System. 



FROM A SPEECH DELIVERED IN GERMAN BEFORE THE TURN VEREIN AT 

DOLGEVILLE, SEPTEMBER, 1886. 



WITH pleasure I accepted your invitation to 
participate in your discussion of the ques- 
tion whether the introduction of the eight 
hours system at the present time is desirable and 
advisable. 

This short and decisive question cannot be 
answered with a short and decisive Yes I or No I 
If so I would answer Yes, and, at the same time, 
No. 

This seems paradoxical, and in order to explain 
you must permit me to give my reasons at length. 

I was one of the few favored young men in 
whom the able and respected Socialistic agitator, 
Wilhelm Liebknecht, took so much interest as to 
personally teach the doctrines of the social system 
of Earl Marx. 

I imbibed, therefore, socialistic ideas from the 
teachings of one of the noblest founders and 
defenders of the social democracy — at that time 
of life (I was then about seventeen years of age) 
when one is most susceptible to new ideas and 
teachings. 

The interest in social problems thus awakened 
has never abated, and I have ever since used my 
leisure hours in studying the great writers on this 
question. I consider myself, therefore, competent 
to address you on the subject, although the eager 
student of socialism of 1866, has meanwhile 
changed into one of the so-called ** Smoke Stack 
Barons '* and capitalists, who, in the language of 
the anarchists, fatten themselves upon the sweat 
of their employees. 

I, nevertheless, consider myself competent in 
this question, as I spent seven years of my life 
at the bench as a workingman before I became a 
capitalist and employer, and have, therefore, learnt 
to look upon all such questions from both sides. 

Having been a workingman myself it is quite 
easy for me to put myself in the workingman's 
position, and think and feel with him. 

My preceptor, Liebknecht, awakened in me 
especially a most vivid interest in the teachings 
of history relating to social problems, and with- 
out going back to ancient times and referring to 
the heroic struggles of a Spartacus, I will only 
call your attention to the cruel * * war of the peas- 
' ants " of Gtermany. 

We all have been told at school that it was a 
religious war. 



History, truthful history, tells us, however, 
that the ** war of the peasants " was nothing else 
but a social revolution in the fullest sense or 
meaning of the word, a revolution through which 
the peasantry forced the nobility, the clergy and 
the bourgeoisie to acknowledge if not their 
equality, at least their right to existence and their 
right to enjoy, to a small degree, the fruits of 
their labor. Might is right (macht isl recht) is 
one of the irrefutable laws of, nature. You will 
find it confirmed everywhere, if you will open 
your eyes and look about you. 

The mighty big tree suppresses the small tree in 
the forest by debarring it of light, air and rain. 

In the animal kingdom the mighty eagle stran- 
gles the dove, and among men we observe the 
never-ending struggles of the weak against the 
strong, the oppressed against the mighty, ia 
every day life as well as in the history of nations. 

So it is, so it has been, and so it always will be, 
the strong is always in the right, and he who wants 
to enjoy his right must first obtain strength, 
power, might. 

This cannot be gainsaid. But what aoes strength, 
power, might mean in these times for the op- 
pressed, the weak, the wage- worker, it means edu- 
cation, intellectual equality I therein alone is the 
power, the strength, the might of the working- 
man, the wage- worker. 

To prove this let us go back a thousand years in 
history (or look at our Indians of the present day). 

At first it wsLB merely physical strength which 
gave superiority. 

The strongest man of a tribe was chief, until 
another appeared who was superior in bodily 
strength. 

The entire tribe would subordinate itself to the 
chief in every respect, lent its strength to incre€ise 
his possessions, and thus originated the feudal 
system. As the intellectual development of the 
I)eople progressed, some, by force of their intellect 
and industry, would free themselves from the serf- 
dom of feudalism and they built cities in the val- 
leys, pursuing their trades, and thus originated 
the third class— the Burgers. The knights built 
C€istles on the hill-sides, strongholds from which 
they would commit the most brutal highway rob- 
beries, murdering and robbing the wayfaring mer- 
chant, establishing therewith the **Faustrecht,"^ 
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the most brutal interpretation of the law that 
** Might is Right." 

The peasants, being entirely at the mercy of the 
knights, finally broke their fetters by a general 
uprising, and now we find the fourth class — the 
Knights, the Clergy, the Burgers and **the Peas- 
ants." 

With the continual increase of the population 
the means of support and existence increased and 
a division of occupation of labor took place. We 
find now the population of the cities divided into 
craftsmen and merchants, the producers of wares 
and the venders of the same. 

The latter being, as a matter of course, intel- 
lectually the superiors, earned more money with 
less physical exertion than the former. 

In those times sixteen hours was considered a 
day's work for the workingman. Might still was 
Right. 

The invention of the art of printing made the 

exchange of thought easier, the conmiunication 

of ideas from one to another possible, and at the 

same time the first great triumph of intellect over - 

''physical force was scored with the printing press. 

The discovery of steam power finally caused 
such a revolution in industry that people gradu- 
ally began to understand that though they had 
hands to work they also had brains, by the proper 
use of which the work of their hands could be 
made easy, and the strength of power changed 
slowly from the physical to the intellectual. The 
day's work of sixteen hours was reduced to four- 
teen hours, and soon thereafter to twelve hours. 

With the decrease of the hours of labor, the 
wages increased in proportion. 

The journeyman who previously wenjb direct 
from his workbench to his sleeping place close 
under the roof of his workshop, owning hardly 
one suit of clothes, could already pay for a decent 
lodging and had a little money as well as a few 
hours' time to spend now and then. 

Steam power being more and more understood, 
the invention of labor-saving machinery pro- 
gressed rapidly. As a natural consequence all 
commodities beccmie cheaper and more and more 
within reach of all classes, so that the working- 
men enjoyed a certain comfort equal to the luxu- 
ries of the Grand seigneurs of the former times. 

The journeyman not only had decent lodgings, 
but could spend his evenings in sociability with 
his comrades, or attend an evening school to im- 
prove his knowledge, so that he could in time be- 
come a manufacturer, for which everybody to 
this day has the chance. 

By and by we arrived at the ten-hour work-day , 
thanks to brain-work of those gifted and talented 
men, who invented machines of all descriptions 
and who had the courage to meet and conquer 
competition in the world's markets. 

But as every rose has its thorns, so has this 
marvelous progress, especially during the last 
thirty years, besides the innumerable blessings 



also brought about a deplorable condition which 
has already caused serious disruption and even 
bloodshed. 

More and more the gap between employer and 
employee, especially in Europe, widened and 
we hear of the fifth and most oppressed class — the 
workingman. 

Egotism is one of the worst gifts which are put 
into every man's cradle, whi h will grow with 
him more or less, according to his surroundings, 
and exactly as might means right and as might 
rules this world, just so is egotism the mainspring 
of all the good and evil in this world 

The possession of wealth always creates the 
desire for greater wealth and consequently the 
wealthy continually strive to increase their 
wealth. 

The unscrupulous egotist does so at the expense 
of his fellowmen and uses their productive pow- 
ers chiefly for his own benefit, withholding from 
them their jiist earnings. This originated the 
contrast between capitalist and laborer. Why I 
Because the creation of labor-saving machinery 
proceeded at much higher speed than the educa- 
tion of the masses— the working people, and the 
greedy man gifted with a superior intellect than 
the masses had a powerful ally in the labor-saving 
machine^ for the purpose of acquiring power — 
wealth. 

It is a deplorable fact that the majority of the 
capitsdists of the present day do not comprehend 
that a well situated, contented workingman not 
only will produce more than a starving, discon- 
tented, ill-disposed man, but that furthermore he 
will naturally also be a quiet and a worthy and 
useful citizen. 

There is no doubt that since the introduction of 
machinery the capitalists have committed inex- 
cusable sins against the laboring-man, and even 
at this time, capital in many cases does take ad- 
vantage of labor in a most detestable way. 

But as everything in time finds its level— as 
there is an antidote for every poison, so we find 
in the ma^chines themselves the best weapons 
against capitalistic extortion. 

The greedy capitalist oftentimes overreaches 
himself— you can notice almost daily, that, as 
soon as it is known that a certain industry proves 
remunerative capital rushes almost frantically 
for it — we soon hear of overproduction, which 
causes failure, disaster and ruin in the ranks of 
the manufacturers and capitalists. 

At present we have overproduction in everything 

In the labor market there is an overproduction 
— a surplus ot men seeking work on one side and 
a never-ceasing production of labor-saving ma- 
chinery on the other. 

The only solution of this more and more urging 
problem is a shortening of the working hours, and 
therefore, gentlemen, do I agree that the present 
movement is Bijtiat one, and that the introduction 
of the eight hours system is desirable. 
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The movement is a pist one, the change desira- 
ble but not advisable, because we are not properly- 
prepared for such an important revolution. 

Greater progress in all directions is positively 
necessary — progress especially in education. 

The children of our poorest workingman must 
have the same chance to acquire knowledge, 
must have the same benefit of a thorough educa- 
tion as the children of our most wealthy people. 

When we arrived at the point where the most 
ignorant workingman will be capable of fully 
judging the value of his work as compared with 
the work of others, and that he will be satisfied 
with a proportionate compensation of his share ; 
when the workingman, because of his education 
and intelligence will be able to shape and base his 
demands according to the laws of logic, reason 
and state of markets (intercourse— commerce) — 
when we have arrived at such a point, then the 
time has come for the eight-hour working day ; 
because with the increase of intelligence, together 
with the improvement of machinery, the pro- 
ductive power will increase, and the individual 
workingman will produce fully as much in eight 
hours (if not more) as he now produces in ten hours. 

The objection raised by some that the eight hour 
system will not benefit the workingman, because 
he would simply spend the extra two hours in the 
saloon is not worth noticing. 

As in every other class of people, so among 
workingpeople there have ever been worthless 
creatures—tney existed when sixteen hours was a 
day's work and fourteen and twelve, and they 
exist to-day— only statistics prove that they have 
decreased in proportion as the condition of the 
workingmen nas improved. Such subjects will 
exist when in thirty to forty years hence the una- 
voidable six hours working day will of necessity 
be introduced. 

I know the working people better I Give them 
time and opportunity to read good books— to en- 
joy good music, open your museums, libraries 
and art galleries for them, and the saloon will 
not thrive near as well as when the workingmen is 
driven to the rum shop to forget his misery at 
least for the moment. 

I repeat therefore such an objection to the in- 
troduction of the eight hour workday is just as 
shallow as unfounded. 

In examining the consequences of such a change 
entirely different factors nave to be considered. 

It is sheer nonsense for the Knights of Labor- 
er the Internationalists, or any other labor or- 
ganizations to *' resolve'' that on such and such 
a day the eight hour system shall be introduced. 

The labor organizations of America have done 
themselves immeasureable harm, through this ill- 
advised, senseless effort— and proved nothing else 
but that even the most intelligent of their mem- 
bers were not capable of comprehending the con- 
sequences and the intensity of such a sudden 
change. 

If such a revolution could be so easily per- 
formed, through a mere simple decree of the labor 
organizations, how easy would it then be to solve 
all the other social problems I 

The time is too short to consider the question in 
all its bearings, and I will therefore confine my- 
self to one point only. 

Itis proposed to introduce the ei^ht hour sys- 
tem in the factories, but you will admit that 
neither the farmer, nor the merchant, nor the pro- 
fessional will care a straw for the ** Resolution " 
of the labor organizations. The farmer will bring 
his crop in sate keeping, even if he and his help 



should have to work eleven hours— before he lets 
it spoil on the field or meadow — etc., consequently 
only the manufacturer is requested to decrease 
his production twenty per cent, and increase the 
cost of his production forty per cent. — since with 
the reduction of the working time of twenty per 
cent, a corresponding increase of twenty-nve 
per cent, in wages is demanded. It is a matter of 
course that for eight hours' work the same wages 
must be paid as now for ten hours. 

Now, gentlemen, please give me your undivided 
attention for a few momenta 

Let us assume that I have a capital of $300, 000 in- 
vested in buildings, machinery, wool, etc., in order 
tomanufacture annually $400,000worth of felt— say 
about 100,000 pounds— let us further assume I pay 
you $200,000 wages per year^ add to these $200,000, 
the interest on the capital invested, $22,000, and 
$18,000 for running expenses, taxes, wear and tear, 
we have a total of $240, 000 for 100,000 pounds of 
felt, or $2.40 per pound, and for manufacturing 
ex pe nse besides the raw material. 

With eight hours' work per day I can, however, 
manufacture only 80,000 pounas of felt at the 
same expense of $240,000, and one pound of felt 
will consequently cost $3 instead of $2.40 as before. 
• As a matter of course I would at once be com- 
pelled to cease manufacturing, as my customers 
would not pay me this immense dinerence, be- 
cause the European felt can already be sold for 
less in our market than our cost price of manu- 
facturing. 

And as it is in our felt business so you will find 
it in almost all industries in America. 

If you have marked my example well, you will 
undoubtedly agree with me that the introduction 
of the eight-hours system at present would sim- 
ply mean the total destruction of the American 
industries, and for that reason my answer 
to the question, whether the introduction of 
the eight-hours system is advisable or not — 
is most decisively no, just as decided as I before 
declared the justness of the movement. 

If the workingmen of America will continue in 
their endeavor for attaining higher culture, create 
better schools so that they can advance intellectu- 
ally, then they will go to the polls and cast their 
vote in such a manner that they will be recognized 
as a power, able and intelligently knowing how to 
enforce their rights. 

By their intelligent vote they can bring about 
legislation which will make the introduction of 
the eight-hour system a possibility without shak- 
ing our industrial system to its foundation, and 
with the introduction of the eiRht-hour system, 
the improvement of the general condition of the 
workingman will follow as a matter of course. 

Nothing, can or ever has been accomplished with 
extreme measures, such as strikes, boycotts, or 
dynamite bombs. 

The bloody riots at Chicago and Milwaukee are 
an everlasting stain in the history of the Ameri- 
can workingman, and the cowardly submission 
to the despotism of demagogiies who have obtained 
control of labor organizations is not worthy of 
men. 

The workingman degrades himself thereby to 
the slave and powerless tool of loud -mouthed 
mountebanks and forces his true friends to become 
his enemies. 

In conclusion I beg to say that while for the 
above reason the introduction of the eight-hour 
system is neither advisable nor practicable, a nine- 
hour working day could be (as a step toward the 
desired end) perhaps successfully introduced. 
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FROM A SPEECH DELIVERED BY ALFRED DOLCE AT THE DEDICATION OF THE 
NEW SCHOOL BUILDING, OCTOBER 18, 1887. 



MR. ALFRED DOLGE, Chairman of the Build- 
ing Committee, made a report in behalf of 
the Committee, as follows : 

Fellow Citizens : As the chairman of your 
-committee for the erection of this school-house, 
the honorable and pleasant duty of submitting 
our last report to you has been assigned to me. 
On that memorable night, September 28, when at 
the special district meeting all votes but seven 
were cast in favor of erecting a new school-house, 
to meet the demands of our fast-growing com- 
munity, you manifested, in an unmistakable man- 
ner, that you were well aware of your grave 
duties as citizens of a great country, which, in 
time, is destined to direct the intelligence of the 
world. 

I am almost overcome while looking into the 
faces of the white-haired sons of our old settlers, 
whose childhood days were spent when this lovely 
«pot WCU3 yet almost a wilderness, to see around 
me my fellow-citizens who are in the prime of 
life, and who so earnestly and willingly put their 
ahoulders to the wheel to build up the place of 
their birth or choice, and then to see the coming 
generation in their hundreds of lovely children, 
whose faces are so full of promise for the future, 
who now look so innocently into the world, un- 
conscious of the troubles and cares and responsi- 
bilities, and of all the joys and happiness in store 
for them in the future. 

This is a proud day for Dolgeville. When the 
<;omer-stone was laid, Mr. Frank Faville related 
how, fifty years ago, the old settlers had to send 
their children over the hills and through thick 
woods, with hardly a foot-path, miles away 
from their homes, to school. Scant were the 
means of these pioneers, but willingly did they 
«pend all they could to give their children the 
benefit of a school education; and, fellow-citizens, 
it becomes us to follows the noble example set by 
them. 

The first attempt we made in that direction in 
keeping with our means was to build a school- 
house, which, for the present, at least, furnishes 
ample room for all the children of school age in 
and around Dolgeville. 

It is a noble structure which you have built— 
a monument which you have erected to your own 
fame, a long-lasting memorial to future genera- 



tions that the public spirit, the love and pride for 
their homes shown by the first settlers, has been 
inherited by you, and has borne fruit nobly and 
plentifully. 

Who is there among all of you that has con- 
tributed willingly and liberally whatever he 
could, who does not feel proud of our success, 
proud of our village, proud of his fellow- citizens ? 
May it always be so I May this school-house, 
which we dedicate to-day constantly remind our 
children and children's children that the success 
of a community, the welfare of its members, 
depends entirely and solely on the liberality, 
public spirit and philanthropy of its citizens ; and 
may it be told from generation to generation that 
it WCU3 the pennies of the laboring man, which 
have been so freely put into the treasury of 
the Dolgeville School Society, that really built 
this house. Because, without the determined and 
earnest efforts and aid of the Dolgeville School 
Society, we would not be assembled here to-day. 
And looking at this result of the labors of the 
School Society, I have no other wish but that 
every village and every hamlet of this country 
would have its school society ; for, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, if there is a field, an immense field, of 
labor for the philanthropists all over the country 
it is that pertaining to the school. We Americans 
have been told very often that our school system 
is a very good one ; we have been told this so often 
that we have come to believe it, and, in our vanity, 
have gone further and allowed our conceit to in- 
duce us to believe that our school system and our 
school laws are the best in the world, and we have 
sat down and taken it very easy, and forgotten to 
pay such attention as we ought to this all- 
important subject. 

As a people, we have, in fact, become criminally 
careless as to our most sacred duty, namely to 
make, by force of good education, every child a 
good citizen ; and we have lost sight of the fact 
that when we open our ports for all the poor and 
needy, we open them also to the ignorant and 
uneducated, who, because of their ignorance, are 
the easy prey of the reckless agitators and adven- 
turers. 

The future of this great country, the inviola- 
bility of our free and liberal institutions, can be 
guarded only by a rising generation, which by 
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means of a most excellent education, will not 
alone keep that unruly element in check, but 
raise it up, elevate it, so that it will generate 
good and useful citizens of our great republic- 
citizens able to analyze and understand ingly 
resist the false teachings of the adventurous agi- 
tators and revolutionists. Better than standing 
armies, better than iron laws which would not 
be consistent with the liberty -breathing spirit of 
our Constitution; better than laws restricting 
emigration, which we need to develop our great 
South and West ; better than anything that our 
law-makers can devise, will be the education of 
our rising generation and the building of the 
school-houses, even in the remotest corners of 
our great coimtry ; for then the theorist, dema- 
gogue or glib-tongued agitator will everywhere 
be confronted be audiences who have been edu- 
cated to think for themselves. 

To build school-houses, to equip them properly, 
to hire the very best of teachers at such a liberal 
salary that it is worth their while to spend their 
lives in this arduous and most responsible of all 
professions, is the duty of every community may 
it be ever so small or poor. You have done this, 
fellow-citizens, and your children will thank you 
for it as long as they live. You have shown them 
the road to travel, and you have given them a 
good start— better than wealth—a good educa- 
tion. Our house is well built ; good material has 
been used by good mechanics, and the structure 
will stand for yeajrs to come, a credit to every one 
who helped to build it. 

But the splendid, well-built house does not make 
the school. Give a man the very best of tools, the 
very best of material, and he cannot build a good 
house unless he is a good mechanic who is proud 
of his trade and loves it. 

So to you who are entrusted to a great extent 
with the serious duty of preparing our children 
for their struggles in life, to you, teachers, I wish 
to say a few words. You have now got excellent 
tools— this great school-house ; you have before 
you the very best of material— intelligent, bright 
children; prove to us now and to all those children 
that you are good mechanics ; prove to all of us 
that you love your profession, that you are sin- 
cere, and that you fully understand the scope of 
your duties. Do nof think that you fulfill these 
duties by simply trying to press dry figures or 
sentences or rules into the heads of the little ones 
for from four to five hours every day ; teach them 
not only that 2x2 equals 4, but teach them why 
2x2 equals 4. Open their eyes, that when they 
leave the school-room and see these beautiful 
trees, they will not only see the trees, but the 
limbs, the leaves, the buds, and the bark on the 
trees. Induce, nay, compel them to think, to 
compare, to investigate, to scrutinize what they 
see around themselves ; in short, to prepare their 
minds in such a way that they will be able to 
digest mentally what they observe with their eyes. 



Plant into the hearts of these young people a high 
esteem for an uncompromising sense of justice, of 
righteousness, of honor, and of self-respect ; 
awaken in them the love for all that is good and 
beautiful; create in them a desire for learning 
and for advancement, and never mind whether 
any of your pupils after a year or two forget the 
exact distance between Washington and San 
Francisco. 

Never for a moment lose sight of the fact that 
you are entrusted to fit the children, to prepare 
them intelligently for the long, tedious, difficult 
journey through life. It is detrimental to the 
highest degree if you, for the sake of a good show- 
ing (an advertisement) for the commencement ex- 
ercises, select a few talented ones in your classes, 
and torment their young brains with all sorts of 
mental pyrotechnics at the expense of all the rest 
of your pupils who have not been as favorably en- 
dowed by nature. Do not forget for a single 
moment that the community expect of you that 
all your labors should be in one direction— namely , 
to educate all the children who have been en- 
iTrusted to you to become good citizens and useful 
members of the conmiunity. Public schools are 
not training-colleges for specialists. They are 
simply the field where the ground should be pre- 
pared equally good, the seed sown equally careful, 
the young plants nursed equally tender until they 
are strong enough to be transplanted to a more 
cultivated soil. 

I have always considered it criminal negli- 
gence on the part of a teacher when he would not 
spend more time on the weak children than on 
those whom nature had endowed liberally ; and I 
sdso consider it criminal zealousness if teachers 
push and crowd the talented pupils with the only 
desire to make a show, to create a sensation if 
possible, by compelling them to recite what was 
memorized by machine methods at commence- 
ment exercises, simply and only for the egotistic 
purpose of pluming themselves as very capable 
teachers. A teacher engaged in such an act com- 
mits a sin, because he overtaxes the undeveloped 
brains of the children, and my own experience has 
proved that all those schoolmates of mine who 
were shining lights at commencements turned out 
to be dull in after-life, their mental powers having 
been shamefully wasted before they had a chance 
to develop them properly. 

Have all your efforts point in one direction, 
and that is that all the children whom you ever 
teach will, when they have grown up and have 
gone through the sad experiences and hardship^ 
of e very-day life come to you and take you by the 
hand and thank you for the good common-sense 
rules, for the guidance, for the principles which 
you have planted in them and which helped them 
to steer clear of many breakwaters and whirl- 
pools of life. Believe me, not a single one of these 
will reproach you for not having bored them with 
dry rules; they will thank you, however, from 
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the bottom of their hearts, that you spent day 
after day, year after year, in teaching them that 
self-respect is the only safeguard against tempta- 
tion, and they will look frankly and clearly into 
your eyes and respect and revere you as long as 
they live. • And therein lies your reward ; that is 
your pay ; for a teacher cannot, never has, and 
never will be paid adequately for the work he has 
to perform, the responsibility he has to face. 
Rarely, in rural districts at least, do people allow 
the teacher as much as a common laborer can 
«arn, who has no responsibility, who has not to 
prepare himself by years and years of study and 
hard work. Your reward is only and solely in the 
satisfaction 'that the seed which you sow is bear- 
ing good fruit, and that should be sufficient re- 
ward for you to put forth your best efforts. 

And to you children, who will enter this build- 
ing daily for the purpose of learning from the lips 
of your teachers much that is needed for your 
future, be mindful that your teacher's task is a 
hard and difficult one. Strive to show them that 
you appreciate what they are doing for you ; obey 
their command willingly ; endeavor to understand 
that what they bid you do, what they may com- 
pel you to do, is for your own good and nobody's 
else. 

You have one of the best, one of the most 
lieautiful schoolhouses in Herkimer County . You 
can see from your schoolrooms great hills, forests 
and meadows. Try to think that beyond those 
hills and forests and those meadows there is a 
great world into which your destiny will sooner 
or later lead you. You will meet people of all 
sorts and kinds with whom you will cc me in con- 
tact, and we, your parents, your teachers, your 
friends, are just proud enough and have confi- 
dence in you to believe that you will leave this 
school-house and go out into the world well pre- 
prepared, so well that it finally will become a 



passport for any one, everywhere, if he can say : 
** I am a graduate of the Dolgeville public school." 

In conclusion, I desire to say, in the name of 
the Building Committee, that we thank Messrs. 
Newell Sc Little and Mr. Lambert for the credit- 
able manner in which they have fulfilled their 
contracts in building the school-house, and in par- 
ticular do we express our thanks to our architect, 
Mr. Wm. Euhles, of New York, who designed this 
first public building of our village. His skill and 
ingenuity enabled us to erect and complete this 
imposing and perfect school-house at the compara- 
tively small cost of $16,715.65 of which $7,000 has 
been paid by the town, and the rest by voluntary 
subscription* 

I wish to thank all those citizens who volun- 
teered their services or aid in leveling the ground, 
and especially do I desire to mention Messrs. A. 
House, Gk>ldthwait and Tucker, who willingly 
deeded to the town a large portion of their lands, 
in order to have a good wide street leading to our 
noble school-house. As long as a community 
counts among its numbers such liberal-minded, 
public spirited men, it is bound to grow and 
prosper. 

Your committee has tried to serve your inter- 
ests to the best of their ability. We have held 
meetings which were always promptly attended ; 
we have spent a great deal of time here on the 
grounds while the building was in course of con- 
struction ; and we have completed the house, not 
as quickly as we wished, but surely better than 
you expected, and we now ask for our discharge 
with the proud feeling of the soldier who hcus gone 
through many battles and never shirked his duty, 
and who knows that he did not any more than his 
duty. And with this I have the plecusure to ten- 
der to you, Mr. Tanner, as the representative of 
the citizens, the key to the finished school- 
house. 
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The Knights of Labor and the Labor Troubles— The 
School Question— Socialism. 



FROM A SPEECH MADE BY ALFRED DOLCE AT THE ANNUAL REUNION OF HIS 

EMPLOYEES, JANUARY 22, 1887. 



NOT only have we all been prosperous— I have 
made good profits. You have made good 
wages, such as have not been earned in any 
mills in the entire Mohawk Valley, taking the 
average, but more than all that, we can congratu- 
late ourselves and feel proud, that, while almost 
every manufacturing town, every branch of trade 
all over this great country, suffered seriously in 
consequence of what is generally called ** labor 
troubles"— we have harmoniously worked along 
every day in the year, and I stand among you 
here to-night, looking into the faces of men whom 
I know to be my friends and of whom I know that 
they look upon me as their friend. 

The Knights of Labor and the trades unions had 
published a pronunciamento to the effect that 
after May 1, 1886, eight hours should constitute a 
working day. They were serious in their attempt, 
because of their ignorance ; they almost threw the 
whole country into confusion, caused, unwill- 
ingly, bloodshed in St. Louis, Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, aroused the passions of the ignorant* 
gave the outlaws and cranks an opportunity for 
a general commotion, ordered strike after strike, 
deprived thousands upon thousands of their only 
opportunity to earn the daily bread for their 
families, only to find out that such an important 
change cannot be brought about simply by a de- 
cree or pronunciamento of the so-called Master 
Workman of the Knights of Labor, or the Execu- 
tive Committee of the trade unions. 

Three months ago I explained my views at 
length on this question in this same hall, and you 
know that I am in favor of eight hours, and that I 
am satisfied the time will come when six hours will 
be considered sufficient for a day's work in the mill 
or workshop, and if anybody, the free people of 
this country will be the first to inaugurate this 
new era, just as much as we had our ten hours 
here when the mills were run twelve hours in old 
Europe, but the time has not come yet. More and 
better labor-saving machinery must be invented 
— our statesmen must find ways and means by 
which our industries can compete, after reducing 
working hours, and still pay the laborer better 
wages than at present, before this change can and 
will be brought about. Nothing can be accom- 



plished by the long-winded proclamations of a- 
Powderly, it must be positively injurious if the 
workingman forgets himself and follows the cry 
of the crazy anarchist and destroys property. 
Such far-reaching changes £is shortening of work- 
ing hours, certainly desired by all who have the 
welfare of the people at heart, will come about 
when the proper time has arrived. It will come 
when at least the majority of our workingmen 
have had the benefit of the same schooling as the 
son of the wealthy man ; when, because of hi& 
schooling and learning even the commonest work- 
ingman will work fully as much with his braina 
as with his hands, when, because of his leaming^ 
every workingman will prefer the library, the 
museum, the lecture hall, his family circle, to the 
barroom, the rum hole and gin mill. We shall 
have eight hours then and believe me, every 
workingman will then turn out more work in 
eight hours than he does now in ten hours. 

I am not versed in the arts of the politician, 
or the statesman, and have but little time to read 
the proceedings of Congress. When I, however, 
read how our government in Washington ia 
seriously troubled, what to do with all those mil- 
lions of dollars which are yearly collected in 
excess of the requirements, and then read and see 
how our representatives are proposing all sorts of 
projects to either reduce this income of the gov- 
ernment, or invent some new plan of spending the 
surplus, without coming to any conclusion, I have 
often wished that the entire Congress could for 
six months be sent away from Washington and 
each representative bo compelled to travel through, 
his district, stop at every single country school- 
house, and investigate what facilities the work- 
ingmen's children, especially in the country 
towns, have for education. 

When they strike a village like ours, where we 
have over 350 children who ought to go to school 
and have only one school house that can accom- 
modate not more than 100 children; when the 
principal of our school has to hire out to the far- 
mer during harvest time, to make hay at |3 a day, 
because he cannot live on the scant salary allowed 
him; when the trustees of the school district are 
obliged to hire girls of fourteen and fifteen years. 
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to teach our bOys, because these girls are willing 
to teach for (3 a week, such teaching as you can 
expect of a mere child, because the school taxes 
liave to be paid by the hard-working farmers and 
the working men, who both, perhaps, have all 
they can do to pay the interests of mortgages on 
their homesteads; when they will see that you, the 
workingmen of this place, had to club together to 
form a school society, simply for the purpose of 
securing only the most necessary schooling for 
your children; when they see that you pay volun- 
tarily, besides your regular school taxes from ten 
cents to $1 and more each month into the treasury 
of that school society; when these gentlemen see 
all this; when they find a similar state of affairs 
almost everywhere, except in large cities, I have 
no doubt that some of them would come back to 
Washington with an idea that it might not be 
amiss to start a National School Commission; 
start National Tea^chers' Seminaries, and spend 
millions of dollars every year for the education of 
the poor men's children, and keep vigilant officers 
employed who will see that the children do attend 
the school, or the parents be properly called to 
account, if this has been neglected. 

I assure you, if either of the great parties, both 
of which are so sorely in need of an issue for the 
coming campaign, would take such a movement 
in its charge and C€krry it to a successful conclu- 
sion, we would see and hear very little in future 
of labor troubles. Every attempt in any other 
direction to solve the problem of the existing 
** Social Question " will prove a failure. 

Mr. Henry Qeorge may preach his doctrines in 
every city, village or hamlet, the workingmen 
may organize under any name whatever, it will 
avail nothing, as experience has proved. 

The order of the Knights of Labor, which for a 
while was looked upon as a timely organization 
for the benefit of wage earners, to guard their 
rights against overbearing capitalists and monop- 
olies, soon bec€kme the curse of the coimtry. 

It has always been the case, and history teaches 
it for thousands of years, well-meaning but san- 
guine men, who had the welfare of the wage 
earners really and honestly at heart, started 
movements or organizations, by or through which 
they hoped the working people would be bene- 
fited. But these leaders, if honest, forget that 
the great majority of our wage earners are lack- 
ing the necessary education to understand their 
theories and teachings, and that in time of 
trouble the bad element always will get the upper 
hand, and will lead the masses to a>cts of violence, 
and, in consequence, the honest friend of the 
workingmen is then pushed aside, the demagogue, 
the adventurer takes his place and harangues the 
masses with shallow, but '* taking" phrases. 

During the late troubles we heard a great deal 
about the *' right to live." It is one of those tctk- 
ing phrases of the demagogue— ** the right to 
live," Yes, every one has the right to live like the 



Indian, who never works and yet lives. The 
right to live nature grants us, but if we wish ta 
enjoy comfort we must work, and the more we 
work, or, rather, the greater value the work 
which we perform has in the markets ( because of 
our ability, our knowledge) the greater will be 
the benefit which we derive, the more comfort 
and even luxuries, we may enjoy. 

These demagogues are doing their best to create 
what we have thus far not known here, classes of 
people, in the European sense of the word. 

It fits their plans to make the workingman first 
feel miserable, for it is then only one step to make 
him desperate, and desperate men these dema 
gogues must have to accomplish their object,, 
namely, to throw everything into confusion so 
that they may personally gain advantages hy 
fishing in the dark and put themselves into power. 

Look back at the strikes that have taken place 
during the past year. Who has suffered by them f 
The workingmen, while the Mr. Walking Dele- 
gate and Conmiitteeman drew $5 and more per 
day, besides his traveling expenses. I am confi- 
dent that if an honest count could be taken, we 
would find that nine-tenths of all the workingmea 
who engaged in strikes did so against their own 
free will and against their better convictions, and 
were frightened and bulldozed into obeying the 
commands of those (6 a day adventurers, whe 
cannot make an easy living except when there is- 
a strike or trouble. 

I do not want to bore you with reading statis- 
tics of the losses suffered by the workingmea 
during these strikes. They are simply immense, 
and can never be made up again. 

While these agitators lay so much stress on the 
doctrine that every man has a right to live, they 
will not accede to the free-born man the right to 
work, as has been illustrated in those great rail- 
road strikes. They ordered thousands of men to 
lay down their tools and lose their wages, because 
one or more men were employed by the railroad 
company or mill owner who did not belong to and 
would not join their secret society, and thereby 
sell their manhood and personal liberty. 

Not only did they deny to the outsider the right 
to earn daily bread for his family ; they went 
further, and by intimidation and force frightened 
those who were willing to work under the condi- 
tions to which they (the strikers) objected. 

Tell me, have only the Knights of Labor and 
union men a right to live and work, and nobody 
else ? Have they a right to monopolize every 
branch of trade ? If so, why not turn back the 
wheel of progress, and sink into the darkness and 
misery of the fifteenth century ? Demolish your 
machines, blow up your boilers, destroy your 
railroads, cut down telegraph wires, smash the 
electric lights, and live in that blessed darkness 
again, where there were classes such as they are 
trying to create again, where the workingman 
was treated like a brute, where the road to pros- 
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perity was blocked to every poor man, and no 
matter how intelligent, how industrious he was, 
if he was bom poor he belonged to the lower class 
and was doomed to stay there for his lifetime, 
and his children and his children's children had 
no better prospect. 

And why? Because the guilds, the trades 
unions, the Knights of Labor of those days w^re 
just as tyranical and despotic as their miser- 
able epigones of the present day. They would 
not allow a man to make a shoe unless he belonged 
duly to their guild, and when these guilds became 
powerful they dictated laws according to which, 
in each town only a limited number of mechanics 
designated by them, licensed by them as you 
may say, could follow a certain trade. The rest 
of the workingmen could starve to death or quit 
the country. They had no place for them, 
and hence we see that for hundreds of years 
mankind lived in ignorance and misery, because 
the poor man had no chance to better his condi- 
tion, the right to do so being denied him by his 
own brethren. 

£xactly the same state of affairs all present 
labor organizations are either knowingly trying to 
establish, or unknowingly drifting toward. The 
Knights and union men say nobody can get em- 
ployment unless he is a member, and has sworn 
allegiance to their doctrines, and obedience to 
their laws; where they have the power they dic- 
tate to their employer that he must not take any 
apprentice to learn their trade, because there is 
enough already following their trade, in their 
opinion, and they do not care what becomes of 
the coming generation, their own children. 

Do you desire to return to that again ? If so, 
keep up the cry of the classes. I have heard 
some of those very smart agitators, who learned 
nothing, and forgot nothing, say that we had 
classes already. 

They argue that because we have some rich, 
very rich people in this country, and also some 
poor, very poor people, as a matter of course, the 
rich take care that the poor shall always re- 
main poor. But who are the rich of this 
country ? By the thousands, nay, hundreds of 
thousands, I can count the rich of the present 
day who were bom poor and have worked their 
way up simply and only by the strength of their 
energy, ability, thrift, economy, aided by the 
free institutions of this great republic. 

Just twenty years ago I stood in New York city 
penniless and friendless, a mere lad but eighteen 
years of age. I was poorer than the poorest of you, 
because I was a stranger in this country, did not 
understated the language, had no one to guide me. 
But I had two strong arms, and that is all any- 
body needs in this country to keep the wolf from 
the door. 

Some of you have seen the small beginnings of 
the business which I have built up. Every one of 
you has the same chance this very day, if he has 



the ability, for I was not aided by capital; capital, 
in the sense of the walking delegate's interpreta- 
tion, had nothing whatevar to do with my success. 
Work, hard work and economy were my only cap- 
ital. I sold my work, my knowledge, always 
at the highest price obtainable ; and if there is 
one among you who works in my factories at less 
wages than he can get elsewhere, I say to him 
he is a fool if he stays here another day, because 
he is not making the best use of his capital. 

Every one of you is in possession of that cap- 
ital to-day, and if every one of you does not suc- 
ceed as well as I did, he can certainly not blame 
our laws or institutions or our order of things. 
The fact that thousands of poor men made their 
mark, built up large enterprises, accumulated 
wealth, furnishes proof that our institutions are 
thoroughly democratic. That the Utopia which 
the agitators promise is an utter impossibility, I 
will show you in a few words, I think, to your 
entire satisfaction. 

When I started the pension fund for your benefit 
several years ago, I provoked hostility. An 
anarchistic, socialistic newspaper, noticed it in its 
editorial columns and called me a '* white raven" 
among the capitalists, and in the same breath, 
cautioned my workmen not to omit to inspect my 
books carefully, as I might cheat them. 

I could not help smiling. Knowing the editor 
to be an ordinarily clever fellow, I did not f or- a 
moment think that ignorance had prompted these 
lines ; it was malice, pure and simple. 

Imagine yourself coming to my office and 
demanding my books for inspection, threatening 
me with a strike ; or, more in harmony with the 
anarchists, threatening the destruction of my 
machinery, buildings, etc., if I refused your de- 
mand. 

Supposing now, further, that you were solidly 
organized, bound one to another by solemn oath, 
determined to carry your point at all hazard ; and 
supposing, furthermore, that I would be so miser- 
able a coward as to* lose all courage and give up 
all and everything to you, the machinery and 
the whole property ; or, if you please to take it 
milder, supposing you organize and say to me, we 
demand an interest in your business, we want our 
share of the profits, we will not allow you to 
pocket all, we are really the men that earn the 
money, and demand that you accept us as part- 
ners. Or milder yet, suppose you come to me and 
tell me that in your opinion I am depriving you of 
your true earnings and pay you only a share, 
keeping the balance unjustly to myself ; you pro- 
pose to form, according to socialistic principles, a 
company in which each workingman has equal 
right, equal share of the profits— in fact, a com- 
pany which runs the entire concern simply and 
only for the equal benefit of each workingman em- 
ployed in the concern. This would naturally con- 
stitute every one his own boss, and you would be 
a company of 500 to 600 bosses. You would, as 
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lionest men, not take my property from me, but 
you would allow a certain rent and perhaps finally 
ask me to remain as manager with you, on equal 
shares with the most unskilled workingman we 
have. Suppose all this. 

I would certainly refuse such an offer and would 
tell you that I consider my services worth at least 
:$25,000 per year— at least that is what I could earn 
elsewhere — and as true socialists you must admit 
that I have a right to sell my labor at the highest 
price that can be obtained. You would, therefore, 
dispense with my services and choose some one 
from your midst as a manager. But who can 
manage 600 bosses, pray? Naturally, some one 
would be willing, if it were only for the glory of 
the thing, to accept that position. Do you think 
you would make as good felt, as good shoes, when 
everybody is boss, as you are making now ? Do 
you believe that the money would be as promptly 
at hand when pay-day comes, as now ? Do you 
suppose the factory would be managed profitably 
-enough by all those bosses so that you could draw 
iihe same wages as now ? No, gentlemen ; your 
^rst yearly business meeting would be a sad 
affair, and your leading men would say, '* Let us 
look around for a good manager, for a boss;" and 
when they look around and find that such a one 
cannot be picked up on the roadside, how many 
votes do you think would be cast for getting a 
^ood boss, even at a salary of $25,000 a year. I 
tell you every single vote would be cast for the 
$25,000 man, and I even venture to say that if I 
were in the market you would all ask me to come 
back on my own terms ; every one of you would 
he willing to transfer your stock to me unreserv- 
^ly , if I only would come back and steer the ship 
x>nce more as of old. Why ? Because I could not 
only earn my $25,000 salary, but sufficiently more 
to pay you promptly good wages, better than you 
could possibly earn when you were a company of 
l>osse8. I wish to know how our skilled mechan- 
ics would like it, if, according to socialistic doc- 
trines, at the end of the year the common laborer 
gets just as much as the skilled mechanic. 

I would like to see that saint who would assume 
the care and responsibility involved in managing 
factories for you, and spend two nights of every 
week in the sleeping car, as I have to do every 



week the year round, and then be contented with 
the same wages as a helper in the carding room 
gets. 

You can find no such philanthropic, idealistic 
fools if you travel the world over, and, because 
they are not to be found, as long ae mankind will 
be ambitious, egotistic, selfish, as long as this 
world is inhftbited-^by men as they are with all 
their faults, shortcomings, difference of chcuracter 
and ability^ and not by saints and angels, those 
socialistic ideas and theories are air castles, if not 
nonsenife. 

We cannot buck agaist nature, neither must we 
think that we deserve special credit if one or the 
other of us has been more favored with natural 
gifts than the majority, and while enjdying such 
advantages, we fnust be mindful of our duties to 
our fellow men. Let us always be fairminded, 
and while giving credit where credit is due, let us 
all strive to better our conditions by thrift, econ- 
omy and work, and then there will never be a 
strike in Dolgeville, even if the number of 
employees should increase to 5,000 — and I really 
expect to see the day when we shall have them. 

However, before dropping this subject I wish 
to say, particularly to those who were or are mem- 
bers of labor organizations, that 1 consider it none 
of my business if any one of you belongs to the 
Knights of Labor, trades unions or whatever it 
may be called, any more than I care whether you 
are Catholics, or Methodists, or Baptists, or 
whether you were born in America, Germany or 
on the Fiji Islands. I do not care about it, and have 
no right to ask you about it, because we live in 
a country where everybody has the right to his 
opinion or belief. 

But what 1 do care about is whether you are 
good workmen who are willing to do an honest 
day's work for a day's wages ; whether you are 
industrious, saving, straightforward — in short, 
men of character and good common sense. I have 
a right to care about that, because if you lack 
these qualities, if you rather incline to be a 
'^walking delegate" living on the hard earnings 
of your fellow workmen, instead of earning your 
living by honest work, I do not want to associate 
with you ; I do not care to work with you. 
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The Protection of Home Industries. 



FROM A SPEECH DELIVERED AT A REPUBLICAN MEETING AT DOLGEVILLE, 

JULY 14, 1888. 



LADIES AND GENTLEMEN : It is only rarely 
that you see me take an active part in politics, 
and then only when questions which are really 
of national or local interest have to be decided by 
the people. For questions that simply affect party 
rule I have neither interest or time, but to ques- 
tions that have an economic value, that affect our 
lives, our homes, I feel it my duty, as it is the 
duty of every man, to devote most earnest thought 
and attention. In such a crisis a vote is not 
merely a right— it is a duty of the highest char- 
acter. 

This year we have to decide at the polls, not 
whether Mr. Cleveland shall be President another 
term or Mr. Harrison take his place, but whether 
we believe that free trade or protection is for the 
good of the greatest number. This election will 
decide whether the people of the United States 
accept the free trade theories recently put forth 
by the Democratic party, but with which they 
have always been in sympathy, or the actual 
results of the system of protection with which 
the Republican party is identified. We have to 
decide whether the people of this country who 
liberated the African slave in the Southern States, 
will maintain an institution which must result in 
the liberation of the white slave all over the 
world— the slave of the coal mine, of the forge, of 
the loom, the white slave commonly called work- 
ingman or wage earner — or whether we shall 
Abandon that institution and doom our working- 
ttien to the same pitiful, miserable existence which 
Ihreeds among his starving brethren in Europe, 
vice, nihilism and anarchy. 

You know that I am no office seeker ; you know 
that I do not strive for political honors ; you know 
that my many duties preclude that beyond any 
possibility of doubt. If I speak to you to-night 
on this grave question, it is not as a manufacturer, 
as the owner of mills, but as a fellow citizen, who 
would wiUingly close these mills and let them rot, 
if it were necessary, for the common welfare, 
because the money with which I built them I have 
made under the wise laws which have prevailed 
till now ; and while I have made money I have 
llden able to pay you such fair wages that quite a 
fiumber of you own your homes to-day ; all of you 
QUA live comfortably and enjoy luxuries of which 
fi workingman in Europe dare not even dream. 



As an earnest student in political economy, I 
have studied most carefully all the works of the 
great writers on the subject in the English and 
German languages, and for a while I allowed 
myself to be deluded by the apostles of free trade 
because of their lofty thoughts and ideal concep- 
tions. I found, however, that they presupposed, 
to suit their excJted ideas, a world which does not 
exist, precisely as the fantastic anarchist sup- 
poses people entirely different from those whe 
have inhabited this planet for thousands of years 
and will inhabit it in the future. The more I 
studied this question, the more I concentrated my 
thoughts upon the practical effect of the teachings, 
of both sides, the more, as an American citizen, 
did I become a firm believer in protection as a 
principle, and since I have read the well-prepared 
speeches of the leaders of both pcu^ties in Congress 
recently, I not only believe that protection is a. 
good policy for this country, but more than that, 
I believe and think I can prove to you that a pro- 
hibitive tariff is the only policy, and that anything 
short of this will finally work ruin for this country, 
and that it will only be a question of time when 
we shall be confronted with a social problem worse 
and more dangerous than the one the nations of 
Europe have to contend with at this moment. 

The Free Traders, or Tcuriff Reformers, as they at 
present prefer to be caUcd, claim that a reduction 
of tariff will benefit the great majority of the peo- 
ple, namely, the farmer, the workingman in the 
factory, the mechanic, such as the mason, the 
carpenter, etc., and all those who are not directly 
interested in so-C€dled protected industries, and, 
lastly, even the manufacturer, though in many 
industries he only exists as it is because of the 
protective tariff. In fact, they claim that free 
trade will benefit everybody, as it will, and must 
cheapen all manufactured products, and, as they 
reason, will bring a great many thing within the 
reach of poor people which they cannot buy at 
present, because these things are raised to aa 
artificial value on account of the duty put upon 
them. The Free Traders tell the workingmen that 
we shall no longer have periodical stoppages of 
mills and factories on account of over production, 
because we shall have the whole world as a mar- 
ket in which to sell our goods ; while at present we 
are confined to our home market exclusively. 
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Is this the truth ? Let us see. 

THE FARMERS AND FREE WOOL. 

They claim that the f «urmer suffers terribly be- 
cause he has to pay an enormous tax to the man- 
ufacturer who makes the clothing which he and 
his family wear. How much clothing does a 
f curmer buy or use in a year ? I do not believe 
that the farmer's expense for that curticle exceeds 
$40 per annum. I know something about this, for 
I worked on a farm as a laberer just twenty years 
ago. I never heard the Free Trader say that the 
farmer could buy his agricultural implements, his 
plows, sowing and mowing machines, any cheaper 
if we had free trade — for we export these articles 
to Europe in spite of our high-priced labor— nor 
that he could get his furniture cheaper, because it is 
cheaper here than anywhere in the world. Neither 
do they attempt to say that he can buy his seed 
any cheaper, for he raises that mostly himself ; 
but they do say to him : ** If you have free trade 
you can get all your clothing and everything that 
is manufactured from Europe at a much lower 
price than you have to pay American manufac- 
turers, and the people of Europe will buy your 
wheat, your corn, your cheese, and pay you a 
higher price for the same, because you take their 
manufactured goods in exchange." 

Now, gentlemen, since when are prices for any- 
thing that is bought and sold anywhere in tlds 
world regulated by anything else but the iron 
laws of supply and demand ? The price for com 
and wheat is established in London, the mcurket 
of the world, and no matter how much manufac- 
tured goods we may buy in Europe, the people of 
Europe will not pay us one-tenth of one penny 
more for our wheat and our com than they 
can buy Hussian or East Indian corn and wheat 
of the same quality for, and if they can buy the 
Hussian or Indian wheat one-tenth of a penny 
cheaper than the American, they will take our 
money which we paid to them for their manu- 
factured goods and buy this Eussian or Indian 
wheat, and the products of our farms may rot in 
our barns. It is ridiculous to expect that people 
will buy any article from any other consideration 
than that which appeals to their pockets. There- 
fore, no matter how many manufactured goods 
we may buy in Europe, the American farmer will 
not receive one iota more for his products in the 
European markets. 

** But," says the Free Trader, ** if wereduce the 
tariff then the farmer can buy his clothing forty 
per cent, cheaper ; he will have to pay out only 
$24 a year for clothing instead of $40, as he does 
now, and he will have to pay his help much less, 
consequently he can sell his products at a lower 
rate." 

Now tell me, wherein does free trade benefit the 
farmer if he is forced to sell his products cheaper 
to compete with the serf labor of Southern Russia 
or the almost slave-like labor of India ? The $16 



which he may save on the clothing manufactured 
in Europe will disappear, for he will lose more 
than double that in his home mcurket, because he 
will have lost his best customer, the American 
workingman, who consumes three times as much 
as the poor workingman in Europe, who has to spin 
and weave the cheap clothing for the American 
fcurmer, not out of American-grown wool, how* 
ever. For, mind you, these consistent Free Traders 
say to the farmer: ''You have no business to 
grow wool here in America, for the reason that 
your brothers in Australia and South America can 
do it for so much less money than you. We will 
take the duty off this raw material and you can 
kill off your herds of sheep, and if the land on 
which your sheep grazed is good for nothing else» 
why let it go to waste ; we must be consistent and 
have free trade in everything, even if it should 
hurt our good and beloved friend, the farmer— for 
whose interest only and solely we want free trade, 
so that he can buy his clothing cheap, and if this 
killing of the wool growing in America does hurt 
some of the rich farmers who have herds — we can- 
not prevent it — it will certainly help the poor 
farmer and the workingman who has no sheep, 
and consequently does not care whether wool is 
protected or not. We Free Traders want to legis- 
late for the good of the greatest number, and al- 
though most of the farmers of the United States 
own sheep, the poor men who work for the farmers 
and the workmen in the mills own none, but they 
need clothing and we must get that cheap for them 
from Europe. We are a manufacturing nation, 
and we must protect the manufacturer by giving 
him free wooL If the farmers should get poor be- 
cause of the loss of their productive sheep herds, 
and consequently must pay their help so poorly 
that they cannot afford to buy even the cheap 
woolen clothing imported from Europe, why, let 
them wear cotton goods, let them be more eco- 
nomical and dress less extravagantly ; it is so much 
better for the country if the people are frugal and 
economicaL" Free trade will force them to it I 
So much, gentlemen, for the benefit which free 
trade will bring to the farmer. Now for 

THE WORKINQMAN IN THE FAOIORY. 

He is told by the Free Traders that the hungry 
monopolist, the manufacturer, is having all the 
benefit of the protective tariff ; that Che manufac- 
turer enriches himself while the. poor working- 
man has to pay all the indirect tax collected in 
the form of duties on manufactured goods. He is 
told that the rich grow richer and the poor poorer 
because of that pernicious tariff which prevents 
the workingman from buying his clothing as 
cheap as his brother in Europe, and yet in the face 
of these assertions, thousands of manufacturers 
who came to this country poor and amassed im- 
mense fortunes by creating new. industries, can 
be found all over the land. How could these men, 
once poor workingmen, do this if they had not 
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earned good wages, wages which left them a sur- 
plus after they had bought their bi*ead and butter? 
These are facts, gentlemen I They cannot be met. 
To overcome them the demagogues of to-day must 
falsify them. These Free Traders attempt to show 
you by figures, so-called official figures, that the 
workingmen do not earn much more here than in 
free trade England ; they admit that wages are 
much lower in France and Germany, but gentle- 
men, if the old saying be true that '' figures do not 
lie," in this case they are made to lie by practices 
unworthy of men who pretend to be friends of the 
workingman. The only excuse that I can find for 
this class of agitators is that they are either so 
tightly bound in the party harness that they have 
lost all respect and love for the truth, or that they 
are so hopelessly entangled in their free trade 
theories that they force adverse facts to fit their 
dogmas and substantiate their theories. 

Let us settle this question of wages right here. 
Among your comrades is a man who but nine 
months ago arrived here from Germany. He 
worked there in a woolen mill. Twelve hours con- 
stituted one day^s labor, and the average pay 
for men was thirty-seven and one-half cents per 
day and twenty cents per day for women. You 
know that the average wages in our mills are 
$1.76 per day for men and $1 for women for ten 
hours* work, or five times as much. What is the 
use of telling an American workman that with 
free trade he can buy twice as much as he can 
now, when with protection his wages are just five 
times what they are in Europe to day ? 

The Free Traders tell you that you will be so 
much better off if you can buy English or German 
clothing forty per cent, cheaper than what you 
have to pay now, that you can save so much 
money, but they do not tell you that you can buy 
the tools with which you earn your daily bread 
any cheaper in Europe, because, although we pay 
five times higher wages here than you could earn 
in Europe, we make tools cheaper than they can 
be made in Europe. They do not tell you that you 
can buy your furniture, sewing machines and 
household goods cheaper, your shoes cheaper, be- 
cause they know that, in spite of your five times 
higjier wages, we make furniture, sewing ma- 
chines and household goods, and shoes cheaper 
here than they can be possibly be made in Europe. 
They do not tell you that you can buy your 
flour and meat cheaper if we have free trade, be- 
cause you know as well as they do that food of all 
kinds is much cheaper in America than it is in 
Europe, and as a proof that it is much cheaper 
here than it is in Europe we can afford to export 
our cheese, our hams, our corn, our meat, to feed 
the hungry masses of England, France and Ger- 
many! These Free Traders will tell you nothing 
of the kind, but they say to you as they do to the 
farmers, **See the blessings of free trade. You < 
will be able to buy the finest English broadcloth 
suit for much less thtm you have to pay now; 



you can buy the most elegant Brussels and Ax- 
minster carpets for much less than you have to 
pay now." 

Perhaps you will answer that only the rich can 
afford to buy such extra fine goods and that you 
have so far felt pretty comfortable in your suits 
made of the worsted goods manufactured by the 
Globe Mills at Utica, or some other establishment 
in America. You will answer that the carpets 
made in Massachusetts are quite satisfactory to 
you and that the expensive Axminster c€trpet 
would be out of place in your plain cottages. 
* * But we will put you in a position where you can 
buy all these luxuries," says the Free Trader. 
**You see, my friend workingman," say they, 
''these manufacturing nations of Europe cannot 
raise as much wheat and com as they need to 
feed their workingmen and they must buy of our 
f curmers their wheat and corn, and we must buy 
manufactured goods of them so that they can pay 
us for the farmers* wheat and corn, and we shall 
consequently get their manufactured goods so 
cheaply of them that you can wear suits made of 
broadcloth and put Axminster carpets into your 
houses." But if you American workingmen then 
reply to these Free Traders, * * How ccm our woolen 
mills exist; how can our carpet mills go on if we 
buy these goods all in Europe? How can our man- ' 
ufacturers pay us our much higher wages if the 
European manufacturers can undersell them? " — 
what does the Free Trader answer? ** Of course, 
my friends, " says he, * *y ou will have to be satisfied 
with lower wages, the same as the European work- 
man, and undoubtedly the majority of our mills 
and factories must stop work, but don*t you see 
we are an * agriculturcJ ' people and we must 
legislate for the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber. If your factories have to close, why you can 
hire out to the farmers who raise the wheat and 
corn for your poor European brethren, or if you 
have to work in a factory for low wages you are 
still better off, because broadcloth and Axminster 
carpets and laces are so much cheaper than before, 
and if you are saving you can buy all these fine 
articles?" 

If we now for once consider that the average 
workman under free trade will of necessity have 
to work for $6 to |6 per week to compete with 
his brother workman in England and Germany, 
and that at the least calculation it costs him from 
ti to $5 for food for his family, which even the 
Free Traders, admit he will not get any cheaper 
under free trade than he does now, how can the 
workingman save anything ? 

This reminds me of an incident which happened 
some twenty-five years ago in Germany. An agi- 
tator of the Mfitnchester school, Schultze Delitzsch, 
traveled at that time in opposition to Ferdinand 
Lasalle, the great socialist, through Germany to 
preach his doctrines to the workingmen. Schxiltze 
preached that the workingmen should better their 
condition by living very economically, and to ac- 
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complish that eflfectu6dly he advocated co-opera- 
tive stores, workingmen^s savings banks, and es- 
pecially practical economy. At one meeting he 
demonstrated that one pound of buckwheat con- 
tained more nourishment than a pound of butter, 
and went on to say that since a pound of buck- 
wheat cost only eight cents and a pound of butter 
twenty-five cents, the workingman could save a 
great deal of money easily by simply giving up 
eating butter and living on buckwheat instead, 
getting the same nourishment from the eight-cent 
buckwheat as he did from the twenty-five-cent 
butter. After he had finished his speech a labor- 
ing man went on the platform and said: *' Mr. 
Schultze is certainly correct in saying that butter 
is dearer than buckwheat and that we would save 
money if we stopped eating it, but how far this 
theory is true and correct as to the ultimate effect 
I can prove to you if you will come with me to the 
manufacturing districts of Silesia. The working- 
men there do not eat butter nor even buckwheat; 
they live on potatoes all the yecu* curound €md 
hardly know meat by sight, and, my friends, these 
frugal, saving workpeople can manage to lay up 
so much money that they and their children can 
afford to go barefooted all the year around." 

The more frugally they lived the more their 
wages were cut down. 

I think this is quite apropos to the teachings of 
the Free Trader, who promises such a brilliant 
future for the workingman if he can buy every- 
thing so cheaply, but the Free Trader forgets that 
under free trade wages will be so reduced that 
the workingman will hardly be able to buy food 
for his family. 

THE MECHANIC. 

Now we come to the mechanic, such as the car- 
penter, the mason, etc. , who the Fi'ee Trader claims 
is not protected in his trade. Certainly, we ccm- 
not import ready-made houses, but will the car- 
penter and mason be able to earn $3 to $4 per day 
when the mechanics in the factories can earn but 
fifty cents to $1 a day ? Will not, as a matter of 
course, the wages of these mechanics go down at 
once with the reduction of the wages in the fac- 
tories ? If they did not, would not every factory 
hand try to learn the trade of carpenter, mason, 
etc., and would not, within a very short time, the 
market of building laborers be so glutted that the 
eternal law of supply and demand would reduce 
wages to fifty cents and $1 per day ? Where, pray, 
is the benefit of the cheap clothing of all those 
people who do not derive their support directly 
from so-called protected industries? Lastly, the 
Free Trader tries to show the manufacturer how 
free raw material, etc., would benefit him, and 
argues as follows : 

**If you have free wool, free dye stuffs, etc., 
you can make your goods so much cheaper that 
you can compete with the world, and have the 
entire world for your market to ship your surplus 
stock to, in case the home market does not con- 



sume all. Of course, besides free raw material 
you will have lower wages, because wtiges must 
come down, when free trade is inaugurated, for 
the reason that your workmen can buy English 
and German clothing so very much cheaper, that 
they can afford to work for lower wages." 

What does this nonsense mean? Of all the 
lame, lidiculous, shallow arguments, made by the 
Free Traders, this is undoubtedly the worst, be- 
cause it is addressed to a body of men who have 
naturally broader views than the average farmer 
or workingman ; men who have, by force of com- 
petition and necessity, studied their particular 
branch of business, who, most of them, have trav- 
eled extensively to acquaint themselves with the 
products and capacity of manufacturers in 
Europe, and men, who by every -day practice, 
learn to understand statistics and figures. 

**If you have your raw materied free, you can 
compete with the world, and the world is your 
market," says the Free Trader. ** Now, does this 
free raw material give the American manufac- 
turer at the same time the advemtage of the cheap 
factory rent, which the European manufacturer 
enjoys? The American factory is built by 
mechanics who earn $4 to $5 per day. The Euro- 
pean is built by mechanics who earn but $1 per 
day American machinery is built by mechanics 
who earn $4 to $5 per day ; European machinery 
by mechanics who earn hardly $1 per day. The 
American manufacturer pays five times as much 
interest and insurance and taxes on his plant, and 
yet the Free Trader says he can compete with the 
European manufacturer, because he can buy raw 
materied at the same price, and wages will come 
to the European level as a matter of course. Well, 
gentlemen, only the latter assertion is correct. 
We must reduce wages to the starvation point of 
Europe, or close our factories, if we vote for free 
trade. 

Now, for the sake of argument, let us admit 
that with free raw materied and low wages, the 
American manufacturer can compete with the 
European manufacturer. Where is that promised 
market for his surplus goods ? Can we sell any 
manufactured goods in Europe where they have 
such an immense surplus of them already that 
they hail with joy and gladness the possibility of 
a victory of the Free Trade party in America, so 
that they may fiood this country with their wares ? 
* * Oh, no !" says the Free Trader. * ' There is South 
America and Australia, countries which do not 
manufacture at all, but have to buy everything I" 
Now, how much do these countries buy ? Are not 
England and Germany waging an industrial war 
now in these countries, in which American manu- 
facturers would be simply crushed and annihilated 
if they were to try and take a hand in ? 

After the Free Traders have told the farmer 
that we must have free trade, so that he can ex- 
change his corn at a high price against European 
clothing at a low price, and in order to do so, he 
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must kill off his sheep herds and lose the income 
which he had from his wool clips, and after telling 
the workman that he C€tn huy bro€ulcloth, Axmin- 
ster carpets and lace at a low price — but in order 
to do so, he must be willing to have his wages re- 
duced to the starvation level of the European 
schedule — then the Free Traders turn around and 
say to the American manufacturer: '*We know 
that even if you grind your workingmen^s wages 
down to the same level as that of your European 
competitors, you cannot hold the home market for 
yourself, because your factory and machines are 
so costly; your interest and insurance account so 
much higher ; but, my dear triends, you can try 
to fight your English and German competitor, who 
has driven you out of your own market, in Aus- 
tralia and South America.*' Such are the £u*gu- 
ments of the Free Traders. 

But stop I They protest against being called 
** Free Traders;" they are only ** tariff reformers" 
— this sounds so much better. They are like the 
converted English Protectionists, who do not want 
to be called Protectionists, and so assumed the 
title of **Fair Traders." ** What's in a name?" 
Gentlemen, the greatest mistake the Hepublican 
party ever made was the tariff revision of 1888. 
It had to suffer for it, because that grand old 
pjurty, which had always been the party of the 
people, the party of libei;ty and progress, gave its 
little finger to the enemies of the American work- 
ingman, to the defenders of slavery. Already we 
have had to suffer for that colossal mistake. 

Since the reduction of the tariff by the Repub- 
liccm party in 1883, our importations have in- 
creased alarmingly— to such an extent that the 
money received for duties is accumulating in the 
treasury, and the business interests of the country 
are hampered in every way. For months past we 
have had to export gold to Europe to pay for the 
manufactured goods which we have bought, and 
for which Europe will not buy our wheat and com 
to oblige us. Europe will positively not buy any 
more of our farm products than she needs, no mat- 
ter how much we may buy of her manufactured 
products, hence the bedance of trade is against us. 

The Free Traders say, as their last argument, 
that the tariff must be reduced because the sur- 
plus in the treasury is detrimental to the business 
interests of the country. Experience has shown, 
however, that with each and every reduction of 
the tariff the custom revenues have increased, and 
although they may reduce the rate of duty, the 
amount received will and must increase, as im- 
portation naturally will increase. 

This very troublesome surplus could be easily 
disposed of if our statesmen would pay some at- 
tention to the disgraceful state of affairs in our 
public schools. 

It is a shame for the citizens of this great repub- 
lic that, with an overflowing treasury at Wash- 
ington, the government does not try to devise 
plans and means whereby the children of the poor 



farmer or workingman can enjoy the benefit of a 
proper school education. It is left to the poor 
taxpayers of each jK)wnship to have such a school 
as their means will permit. In what way could 
the surplus of the treasury be better spent than 
by supplying, at government expense, to all those 
poor districts, well-salaried, competent school 
teachers, whose term of office should be for life, 
except in case of inability ? Then a liberal pen- 
sion should be allowed to those teachers who have 
faithfully served their country in the arduous 
and thankless duty of educating the future citizen 
and voter. We should then have in the following 
generations such a preponderance of intelligence 
that we could enter on a peaceful competition 
with the entire world without tear. We should 
have a class of workingmen intelligent and indus- 
trious, who would, because of their intelligence, 
produce in eight hours as much as we can produce 
in ten, men who would know how to save and 
take care of the ecu^nings over, and above what 
they need for food and clothing. 

Just as the patriotic citizens of the United States 
had to give their blood to liberate the slave, just 
so will this great republic have to fight the battle 
for the wage earner of the world by reducing the 
hours of labor and paying wages at least three 
times as much as a family requires and must 
have to buy their food. This can never be accom- 
plished with free trade ; it cannot be accom- 
plished if we compel our workingmen to compete 
with the ill-paid labor of Europe, and I freely 
confess that I cannot raise myself to that exalted 
position taken by some of the apostles of free 
trade, that we must stop manufacturing here in 
order to buy our goods abroad, and so create an 
immense demand for manufactured goods in Eu- 
rope, that the workingman there can conmiand 
higher wages and consequently improve their 
condition, while our workingmen here almost 
starve to death. It seems to me that we can help 
the poor and oppressed labor slaves of Europe more 
effectually by closing our ports against all manu- 
factured goods, such as we can produce at home, 
but at the same time welcome all those young men 
who come here to us from Europe to make this 
country their home, and with strong arms help to 
develop its mcur velous natural resources. We have 
room and bread and butter for 200,000,000 more of 
good patriotic Americans, but we can only make 
patriotic people if we give them a better home 
than they can find anywhere else in the world. 
Self -protection, if not their manhood, will compel 
these people who come to our shores to become 
good citizens, and in this sense I echo the cry of 
the Knownothings, ''America for Americans.'^ 
Let Americans wear American made clothes; let 
the American workingman live in his own house 
built by American mechanics, whom he can 
afford to pay $4 to $5 per day; let him have 
American furniture, American cutlery, American 
carpets, American clocks, an American organ. 
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and an American piano, in his house. Then give 
our workingman a chance to send his children 
to the hest schools at the public expense; make 
the American workingman*s day's work eight 
hours, so that he can have eight hours for recrea- 
tion, and eight hours for sleep, and I defy the 
world to compete with him. I defy monopoly to 
try and abuse the good nature of such an intelli- 
gent people. We shaU then have a people who 
have, even in the smallest hamlet, the benefit of 
exceUent schooling, paid out of that terrible sur- 
plus in our treasury. With people whose intelli- 
gence has been thus developed, the demagogue 
will have no show, for his success is always 
based on the ignorance of those to whom he 
I appeals. 

We can curtail over-production at once, by re- 
ducing the hours of labor— providing the manu- 
facturer need not fear European low-priced com- 
petition. We can exclude female labor from our 
mills by paying the mcJe help sufficiently high 
wages that each father can support a family— if 
we had notto compete with the female labor of 
Europe. In fact we have it in our hands to-day 
to decide and solve the social question here and 
in Europe at the same time, by closing our ports 
against the products of pauper labor, but keeping 
thom wide open for that welcome pauper labor 
represented dv young people with strong arms, 
willing to work. 

The Democratic party comes before the people 
with a platform and a tariff reform bill, which if 
^^arried out. will reduce all values all over the 
country at least one-third; and the workingman 
or tradesman, who owns a house or other prop- 
-erty valued at, say $900 — and on which he has 
made a payment of $300— will find that after the 
introduction of tariff reform, so called, his house 
will not be worth more than the face value of his 
•debt or mortgage, namely, $(^00, and the $300, 
which he saved from his earnings of years to buy 
a homestead, are lost forever, thanks to the cheap- 
ening effects of tariff reform. The manufacturer 
who runs a mill, stocked, say for instcmce, with 
$300,000 worth of wool and woolen goods, will 
learn that after the passage of the Mills Tariff 
Beform Bill, he has lost just one-third of what he 
considered his assets, perhaps the fruits of a life- 
time's hard and exciting labor and sacrifices; per- 
haps he will be a bankrupt. At any rate, banks 
and financial institutions all over the country will 
be exceedingly careful in extending credit to busi- 
ness men on account of the terrific shrinkage in 
values, which must result if the bill is passed. 
These are cold, naked, indisputable facts. The 
suit of clothes which you wear to-night, and for 
which you paid your tailor $15, will then be worth 
only $10, and you will not pay your American 
tailor $15 for a suit made in America if you can 
buy a suit made in Europe fully as good for $10. 
Consequently the stock of goods which your 
tailor has on hand will be worth only the price 
that European made goods can be bought for, and 
no more. 

Now if you want to reduce the wages of our 
principal consumer, the workingman, to the starv- 
ation level of Europe, vote the Democratic ticket. 

If you desire to see the misery of poverty in all 
its nakedness in your midst, vote the free trade 
Democratic ticket. 



If you want to be responsible for a socicJ revo- 
lution in years to come, worse than any revolu- 
tion history has ever known, vote the Democratic 
ticket. 

If you want to further enrich the rich capitalist, 
who has his capited invested, not in factories 
which give remunerative employment to people, 
but in convertible bonds and securities ; if you 
want to increase the purchasing power of his 
every dollar, so that he can buy your homes, 
which you can no longer hold, at a nominal sum ; 
if you really want to make this unproductive 
capitalist richer and kill all your self-made men 
of labor, who by force of their energy, ability and 
enterprise have become public benefactors ; if 
you want to kill them off and effectually prevent 
the rising of poor young men, then go and vote 
the Bourbon Democratic ticket. 

But if you care for the welfare of your children, 
for their future, if you love this country, the 
country of your birth or adoption ; if you believe 
that the condition of the laboring man should and 
must be improved ; if you believe that better 
schools all over the country are needed, then you 
have no other choice but to vote the Republican 
ticket, to vote for the party that had the courage 
twenty-eight years ago to boldly unfurl against 
an apparently overwhelming public sentiment, 
a banner on which was inscnoed : *' Man's birth- 
right is freedom I" It is this same Republican 
party which once again unfurls this banner. This 
time it is not against the aristocracy of idleness, 
who live in criminal ease on the fruits of the col- 
ored slave's labor. This time it is not even against 
the Democratic party, who in their sympathy for 
the slave-holders of the South did not hesitate to 
plunge this country into a cruel and awful civil 
war. This time it is against a deadlier enemy— 
the capitalist of Europe, who has ^own rich 
througn white slave laoor, and who looks with 
hungry eyes on the wecdth and prosperity of this 
country. This man is supported, for his own 
ends, by the leaders of the Democratic party, who, 
while i>oeing as the workingman's friend, has ever 
been his secret foe. 

It is the Republican party which liberated the 
colored slave, and it is the Republican party 
which now enters the fight for the liberation 
of the white slave, for the protection of labor, for 
the maintenance of its diraity, and it is the Re- 
publican party which will struggle to the death > 
that the workingman, who has found comfort, a 
home and prosperity m this great land, shall not 
be forced to lose his self-respect, his indepen- 
dence, his chance of advancement, and be reduced 
to a condition of servitude by bein^ compelled to 
compete with the production of white slave labor 
in Europe ; in Europe, where the working masses 
live without hope, plunged in ignorance and vice, 
barely able even, when working fourteen hours a 
day, to keep body and soul together, from which 
awful degradation of body, mind and soul, their 
only escape, their only refugee, is the land over 
which wave the stars and stripes, that imperish- 
able emblem of man's right ** to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.'' 

Shall the misery of the world still have this 
refuge or shall it not ? 

That question you must answer at the polls in 
November. 
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The Workingmen and the Tariff— The Illogical Teachings 

of Henry George. 



FROM AN ADDRESS BY ALFRED DOLCE, DELIVERED AT DOLGEVILLE, N. Y., 

SEPTEMBER 29, 1888. 



Ladies and OetUlemen : I know of no election in 
l^e history of ttiis Bepublic in which the working- 
man has been interested as he is in the one now 
before ns, and from what I read in papers derated 
to the interests of workingmen and learn in con- 
Tersation with them, I am satisfied that the 
majority do not comprehend the consequences of 
the issue presented to the voters. 

In almost every election, except the one of 18<(0, 
when the Republican party boldly came before the 
people of this Bepublic with a defined programme 
fewr the abolition of slavery, it was simply a ques- 
tion of party rule, or in other words, whether the 
leading politicians of the one or the other party 
should get control of the government and its 
patronage. The issue, even in the election of 1860, 
was not clearly defined and the majority of the 
people did not understand what the abolition of 
slavery really meant. I believe that the majority 
of those who then voted the Republican ticket, did 
so principally on account of an instinctive feeling 
that the government should not be left entirely in 
the hands of the large property owners of the 
South, who, because of their antecedents, were 
aristocrats of the purest water. Perhaps even 
some of the leaders of the Republican party in 
those days were not aware ho^Y far the movement 
would carry them. In the election of 1860 the real 
issue was not as it was then presumed and gener- 
ally €tccepted, the abolition of slavery, but the 
development of this great country by the aid of 
its very life-blood, labor. The election of 1860 
proclaimed the dignity of labor by abolishing the 
slavery of the negro. The logical consequence is 
the liberation of the white slave as well, from a 
condition of servitude and the acknowledgment of 
the rights of labor. 

In order to raise the necessary funds to crush 
the rebellious uprising of the slave owners of the 
South* the government was compelled to resort to 
what is now called a protective tariff on the manu- 
factured goods imported from other countries. At 
that time it was simply a ** war measure " and no 
doubt the framers of that tariff themselves 
believed that it would only last until the war debt 
was paid. But, to the astonishment of the entire 
world, this so-called ** war measure" brought 
about the most astonishing progress in industries 



of all kinds, and at our great Centennial Exhibi- 
tion of 1876 we opened the eyes of the nations of 
Europe to such a degree that the Industrial Repre- 
sentative of Germany reported to his government 
that the manufactured products of Germany 
could in no way be compared to those of the 
United States. In plain words he said that the 
Gterman exhibits were cheap and poor, and he 
advised that the young men of Germany should 
be sent here for the purpose of studying American 
systems of manufacturing, American machinery, 
etc. They came, are still coming and are buying^ 
oui; labor-saving machines. That is one of the 
results of the war tariff of 1861. 

The issue which is before us now is of much 
greater importance than the issue in 1860 possibly 
could have been ; in fact, the issue in 1860 waa 
simply the forerunner of the issue in this election^ 
The one would be impossible without the other. 
In 1860 the question was whether the Southern 
States should maintain the institution of slavery 
contrary to the spirit of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which declares the right of man to life 
and liberty ; and in 1888 the question is whether 
the people of the United States, the population of 
which has increased f uUy one-third since 1860, in- 
tend to maintain the other section of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, namely, the right of man to 
the pursuit of happiness. This is why the present 
election is of the greatest importance to working- 
men, and they more than anybody elsie should 
take the deepest interest in the questions involved, 
should study the same carefully, and not hesitate 
to do their duty as citizens at the polls in Novem- 
ber. 

THE MOTHER OF INVENTION. 

The protective tariff increased the price of im- 
ported' manufactured products so much that en- 
terprising men saw it would pay them to 
manufacture these goods at home, especially as, 
by aid of railroads, etc., we began to develop our 
natural resources and found them superior ta 
those of any other country on this globe. The in- 
ventive genius of the people was awakened, and 
as selfishness and the greed for gain always have 
been and always will be the prime causes of any 
movement in this world, so it was selfishness and 
the greed for gain, for wealth, which, assisted by' 
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our protective tariff, developed our natural re- 
sources and awakened the inventive genius of our 
people which was slumbering up to that time. It 
is said that necessity is the mother of invention. 
In America the protective tariff has been and is 
to-day the mother of invention. We did invent 
the most ingenious machines, and as a conse- 
quence we find that in a great many manufac- 
tured articles we can cJready compete with the 
world both as t6 quality and price. This may 
look or appear paradoxical ; it is, however, as 
plain as A B C, if you go to the root of the 
matter. 

The history of the United States teaches us that 
from the day when the passengers on the May- 
flower landed on these shores, all immigrants who 
came here from foreign countriels were prompted 
by selfishness or greed for gain in some waytor 
other. They came here to better their condition, 
and in every instance, except where their own 
laziness prevented it, they found what they 
sought — personed liberty and independence. Gen- 
eration after generation has grown up in that 
spirit of independence, with greater demands on 
life than the oppressed people of Europe could 
ever entertain, and consequently the American 
wage-earner for deccidbs past has demanded for 
his labor more than the oppressed wage-earner of 
Europe. For that reason and no other manufac- 
turing was almost unknown in this country 
previous to the adoption of the protective tariff, 
Now the question might be raised, if this be so. 
why did not the government create or enact a 
protective tariff sooner than 1860 ? The answer 
to this very proper question is simply that up to 
1860 the southern land owners controlled the gov- 
ernment, and in the entire history of the South, 
with the exception of the last few years, we do 
not find anything to show that manufacturing in- 
dustries had any chance or could get any foothold 
there. The South, from the very first day of its 
settlement, has been simply a country for raising 
agricultural products, such as cotton, sugar, rice, 
etc. The land was owned in large tracts by a 
very few people, and it was their interest 
to work these lands with as little expense 
as possible, and when they found that they 
could not hire the free-bom American people 
of the North to work their on plantations at 
as low price as they could buy a negro for, they 
sent their agents to Africa and captured the 
negroes, and brought them over to our shores and 
used them as horses or cattle are used to work, 
thereby reducing the expense of the products of 
their soil. The next question for them after pro- 
curing slave labor was again a question of dollars 
and cents, namely, where and how they could buy 
everything that they needed (outside of what they 
raised on their plantations) as cheaply as possible. 
They found that the goods made in the Northern 
States of the Union were much higher in price 
than the same articles manufactured in England. 



They found it therefore to their interest to foster 
importation and to cripple if possible home manu- 
facture. The Southern States have furnished 
some of the most illustrious statesmen we have 
had, but every one of them, without exception, 
was first a Southerner and then an American citi- 
zen, inasmuch as from Calhoun to Carlisle and 
Mills, every one was willing to sacrifice the wel- 
fare and prosperity of the Northern and Western 
States in order to enable the Southern plantation 
* owner to get his clothing, furniture and luxuries 
from Europe, where he could get them cheaper 
than they could be bought at home. 

PERTINENT QUESTIONS. 

It is used as one of the arguments of the so- 
called tariff reformers, that with free trade (free 
raw material as they cunningly put it) we can 
manufacture our goods as cheaply as the nations 
of Europe. Now will you tell me why we could 
not just do so in 1837 and in 1857, when we virtually 
did have free trade ? Was our iron in those years 
not just as good as it is to-day ? Was our wool in 
proportion not the same as it is to-day ? Were 
our farms in those days larger and more product- 
ive than they are to-day ? Was the cotton raised 
in the South in those days inferior in quality to 
what it is to-day ? Was our copper which we 
took out of the Lake Superior mines in those days 
any better or worse in quality than it is to-day ? 
Why could we not produce manufactured articles 
as cheaply as the nations of Europe then ? 

Gl^ntlemen, simply because the American work- 
ingman demanded more toif a day's work than a 
meal consisting of potatoes and pork. He de- 
manded more than a scant living, and because 
the Southern consumers, who in those days were 
really the consumers, would not pay him any 
more than the European workingman was getting, 
they went to Europe and bought their goods there 
and the population of the East was left to seek 
new homes in the West as farmers. That is the 
reason why this question has not come up in as 
pr^nant a form and shape before the American 
people as it is before us to-day. In those days 
there were plenty of chances for the people of the 
New England States to go West, and they did so 
and found homes. But we cannot all be farmers. 
Our population is increasing at a rate which 
frightens some of the weak-kneed politicians for 
fear that there might not be bread and butter 
enough in this country for all that are coming. 

I read lately in the North American Review an 
essay by Mr. Powderly on emigration in which 
this apostle of the Knights of Labor closes his 
well-meant effort by remarking that one or the 
other of the great parties should, instead of talk- 
ing of the surplus in our Treasury, say that we 
have a surplus of labor, and that not the raising 
of taxes, but the importation of labor should be 
stopped. I claim that we have have no surplus of 
labor; on the contrary we need more laborers, be- 
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cause every laborer who comes to our shores is 
not onlj a producer, but necessarily a consumer 
also of the wheat we grow and the goods we man- 
ufacture. During the past twelve years nearly 
six millions people came from Europe and found 
homes here, and they are all our customers to-day. 
Their custom is equal to what we could possibly 
sell to a foreign country with a population of 
sixty millions people, if the promises of the Free 
Traders could be proved to be true. 

And now I come to what I desire to say to you 
tonight, and that is : How does the coming elec- 
tion affect the workingman ? In what way is he 
interested in this election ? I have tried to show 
you that the people of the Southern States — the 
slave owners— have, from the very existence of 
this Bepublic, found it in their interest to suppress 
all manufacturing, so that they might exchange 
the products of the labor of the black slave of 
America with the product of the labor of the white 
slave of Europe, and as long as they held the 
power in Congress they successfully did so, caus- 
ing thereby the crisis of 1837, of 1857, and finally 
the bloody war of 1861 to '65. For twenty-four 
years the Republican party was in control of the 
government, and, as with everything in thic 
world, with anything and everything human, it 
oould not stand prosperity. The noble men who 
created the part/ were eventually overpowered 
by the politicians who seek office, not for the good 
that they can do for the people, but for monetary 
gain, and we found that corruption and all the de- 
plorable weaknesses which always follow success, 
had honeycombed thcT Bepublican party to such 
an extent that the country saw fit to teach that 
party a lesson and by defeat and disaster compel 
it to purify itself, and free itself from the obnox- 
ious characters which success had attracted to it. 
The Democratic party was once more installed in 
power. 

TRUE INWARDNESS. 

Now, what do we find ? No sooner did the 
Southern politicians obtain control of Congrss 
when they proposed, strictly in conformity with 
their antecedents, a so-called tariff reform bill, 
whi3h simply means the destruction of the indus- 
tries of the North and West, the degradation of 
the working classes to a condition of slavery, and 
the enrichment of the land owners of the Southern 
States. For if you will read the Mills bill and 
compare it carefully with the present tariff, you 
will find that Mr. Mills, as a representative of the 
Southern Democratic Congressmen, proposes with 
Mr. Cleveland to take off the duty on wool and 
manufactured woolen goods principally, and" 
why ? Because, as they say, they want to give the 
workingman cheap clothing; but while they were 
making their fightfor free wool and woolen goods, 
which would impoverish thousands upon thou- 
sands of farmers who had toiled to clear the prim- 
eval forest and cultivate the prairies, which would 
close up the woolen mills of the North, West and 



East, or, if that should not be done, reduce the 
wages of the men who are working in those mills 
—they made a most bitter and desperate fight to 
maintain a duty of 68 per cent, on sugar and of 
over 100 per cent, on rice. They do not tell you 
how the poor laboring man would be benefited if 
the duty were taken off sugar, how he could buy 
it for 3 to 4 cents a pound while he now pays 7 to 
8 cents, because the Southern sugar plcmter wants 
a protection of 68^ per cent. They do not tell you 
that instead of paying 8 cents a pound for rice, it 
could be bought for 4 cents, if the Southern rice 
planter did not insist on a protection of 100 pw 
cent. They tell you nothing of the kind, but while 
they do not say it, they know and we know, 
every one of you knows, that besides cotton only 
sugar and rice are raised in large quantities in the 
Southern States, and that they cannot possibly be 
raised in the Northern or Western States. 

Now, gentlemen, this is in a few words the true 
inwardness of the Democratic policy of befriend- 
ing the laboring mem which the Southern land 
owners propose. They do not care how much you 
must pay for your sugar and your rice, which 
every family uses^ but they do care very much 
how cheap they can buy their woolen clothing 
themselves or any othei' manufactured goods 
which they need, because they are agriculturists 
and take no interest in manufacturing. 

Mr. Mills and his associates are pronounced 
Free Traders for everything that the South must 
buy and rank Protectionists for all it produces. 

I am the last man to encourage sectional hatred, 
and I believe that this great country can only 
prosper if the North, South, East and West work 
harmoniously together, but, as I said in the begin- 
ning, the motive for every action of every human 
being can be traced to selfishness and greed for 
gain, and if these motives are lacking the move- 
ment is an insane or utterly impracticable one. 
You are told by Henry Oeorge and others that 
you must combine, that you must show your 
strength, that the interests of labor everywhere 
are sep£u*ate and apart, that the workingmen of 
the world are one great class €md that they must 
stand together and fight their battles together. 

I am net here to-night to discuss the theories of 
Mr. Henry George, who is so uncompromising a 
Free Trader that he allies himself with the cotton 
and sugar barons of the South, but I cannot help 
believing that the agitation made by him is only 
prompted by selfishness and greed for gain, 
because he allowed his name to be used in a con- 
test for the mayorcdity of New York (an office in 
which he certainly could not help the working- 
men) but through which his name was advertised 
broadcast over the country, his books and papers 
had an immense sale and he made large profits. I 
have yet to learn that he devoted any part of these 
profits to any institution such as a public library, 
etc., which would benefit workingmen. I have 
very carefully read the productions of Mr. 
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•Cteorge's brain and whUe I am ready to bow to 
bim on account of bis literary ability, bis fluent 
language, and bis beguiling ways, I baTO yet to 
find any tbing in bis writings, in bis assertions, or 
in bis teacbings, wbicb is based on experience or 
facts. Wben Mr. George teapbes tbat working- 
men must consider tbemselves '* a class,'' be com- 
mits, in my opinion, tbe greatest crime tbat any 
American citizen can conmiit. Wben, as a learned 
man, a man of exceptional abilities, a man of 
talent, and a man wbo pretends to believe in liberal 
doctrines, in tbe institutions of tbis country, be 
teacbes workingmen tbat tbey are not equed to 
otber men, be adopts tbe contemptible trick of tbe 
demagogue, be appeals to tbeir passions, creates 
batred and is in no small degree responsible for 
tbe doings of tbe anarcbists. No man bas a rigbt 
to talk of '* classes," because our institutions are 
sucb tbat tbe poor laboring man wbo sbovels coal 
to-day may twenty years bence be tbe employer 
of bundreds of otber workingmen. By creating, 
talking and fostering tbe idea tbat a workingman 
must look upon bis better situated fellow citizen 
as bis enemy, tbe agitator or demagogue, instead 
of elevating tbe workingman, pulls bim down, 
degrades bim and creates in bis mind a feeling of 
dissatisfaction similar to tbat under wbicb tbe 
workingman of Europe drags along bis life. 
Instead of encouraging ambition, tbe tbirst for 
ieoming, for enligbtenment and for progress, be 
makes tbe workingman feel tbat bis condition is 
as degraded as it is bopeless. 

In tbe logical pursuance of bis illogical doc- 
trines and teacbings and tbe innate desire of Mr. 
Henry George to obtain a name as tbe Messiab of 
tbe laboring man of tbe world, be bas fallen in 
witb tbe free-trade cry of tbe Democratic party 
^md, if tbere ever was a grain of trutb in tbe as- 
sertion tbat fertile brains £u*e capable of tbe most 
astounding inconsequences, Mr. George bas 
proved it, for wbile be professed for years and 
years tbat be was working only and simply for 
tbe improvement of tbe condition of tbe working- 
man, be tbrows aside as useless tbe only cbance 
existing in tbis world to-day of improving tbe 
condition of tbe workingman, namely, tbe main- 
tenance of tbe protective tariff in America, under 
wbicb tbe laboring man bas prospered as no wbere 
«lse in tbis world, and plunges beels over bead 
into tbe fallacies of free trade. He teacbes in bis 
book ** Protection and Free Trade" virtually tbat 
we bave no rigbt to manufacture goods in 
America, for tbe reason tbat tbe nations of Europe 
are manufacturing nations, tbat tbe laborers tbere 
are paid very poorly and tbat it is our duty to 
stop manufacturing and buy our goods at a bigb 
price from tbe manufacturing nations of Europe. 
I bave failed to find in tbat book wbere Mr. 
George says anytbing about wby we sbould not 
as well assist tbe poor and oppressed labor slaves 
of Cbina or East India, neitber does be say tbat 
our farmers sbould stop raising corn and wbeat 



so tbat tbe poor slaves of Soutbem Russia can 
get a better price for tbeir wbeat and corn, and 
yet wbat is tbe difference? Wby sbould tbe 
American workingman, tbe mecbanic and tbe 
factory bcmds suffer in order to assist foreign 
workingmen ? Wby sbould not tbe farmer suf- 
fer as wellT Gentlemen, tbis leads into endless 
discussion, but if Mr. George were to act as be 
preacbes be would to-day not own a solitary dollar 
in bis own name. He sbould set tbe first example 
of self-sacrifice and give up all and everytbing be 
owns to tbe benefit of some poor devils in Cbina 
or East India, or if be does not want to go so far 
as tbat, let bim go into tbe coed mines of Penn- 
sylvania and distribute bis wealtb among tbe 
poor workingmen tbere. It will do just,as mucb 
good if Mr. George goes inito these coal mines to 
distribute tbe $50,000 or $100,000 wbicb be may 
own to-day, among tbe thousands of workingmen 
tbere, and give eacb of tbem $5, as if we would 
follow out bis own teaching, adopt free trade and 
thereby give away the wealtb of tbis whole na- 
tion; just as if every one of you workingmen 
were to give away bis bouse and lot to help the 
poor and oppressed laboring men of Europe. We 
cannot do that, no matter bow we may try, ex- 
cept by maintaining our protective tariS and 
thereby offering and giving tbe intelligent, bard* 
working, industrious, f rugcJ laborer of Europe a 
home where bis abilities, his handicraft, and bis 
brains can be used for and to bis own advantage 
and to tbe betterment of his condition; and since 
history proves that we have done tbat under our 
present protective tariff, and tbis election is to 
decide whether we shall adhere to this policy or 
not, I say that the election of 1888 is of greater 
importance than tbe election of 1860. 

As stated before — and you must excuse my 
numerous repetitions, for I am desirous of im- 
pressing tbis one thing upon your minds— the 
tariff of 1861, which at tbat time was simply a 
** war measure" to put down the rebellion of tbe 
Southern slaveowners, was the cause of bringing 
over to our shores thousands, and hundreds of 
thousands, and millions of tbe better class of 
European workingmen, men who were prompted 
to leave their fatherland in search of a new and 
better home. Tbey were progressive men, men 
with intelligence, character, energy, men wbo 
were willing to accommodate tbemselves to the 
habits, tbe customs of this country and to obey the 
laws of tbis country. It was again only selfish- 
ness and greed for gain that brought those men 
over here, because they knew that tbey could 
earn much more under our protective tariff than 
they could possibly make under the free-trade in- 
stitutions of Europe. For these reasons we 
drained Europe of its brains in the industrial 
branches. 

Tbe greatest thinkers, the noblest characters 
have spent their lives in trying to solve the great 
problem of how the condition of the laboring class 
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can be bettered. Most of these men lived in 
Europe and had no idea or conception of the 
immense natural resources and social conditions of 
our great country, and consequently they all more 
or less erred in their conclusions and theories as 
far as this country is concerq^d, and the only 
8oci€dist who really looked upon this great prob- 
lem in a practical light is, in my opinion, the 
American, Carey, who is assiduously ignored by 
the Democratic leaders and Free Traders, and who, 
in direct contradiction of the erroneous doctrines 
of Mai thus, Ricardo, etc., declares that with the 
increase of wealth and population the power of 
combination and the productive capacity of labor 
increase as well as the power of accumulation, 
and that every step in this direction causes a 
decline of the power of capital over labor and in- 
creases the power of labor over capitcJ. 

No intelligent and just- thinking man will decry 
or oppose organizations of workingmen. On the 
contrary, I hold that the organizations of the 
laboring people are a necessity of a kind that we 
cannot possibly do without, for it is my opinion, 
as I have once before expressed, that the social 
question of the world must be solved in this 
country. You may ask, what has this to do with 
the question of protection and free trade, and in 
answer I tell you that it is all there is in that 
question, because, gentlemen, if you vote for free 
trade, your organizations, your unions, your 
brotherhoods, or whatever name you may give 
them, are of no value and no good whatsoever ^ 
for if the American workingmen as a whole were 
to combine and act in perfect harmony, a wish 
which never can be accomplished however, but 
suppose it could, under free trade you would be as 
powerless as the gnat in trying to sting the 
elephant. There would be about ten millions of 
workingmen in A merica trying to fight more than a 
hundred millions in Europe, because from the very 
moment that free trade, or if you prefer it, tariff 
reform, is inagurated, the workingmanof Europe 
wiU be your competitor and your oppressor, be- 
cause the wares which he makes will be sent by 
his master to this country at the prices that his 
master pays for his labor, and you will be com. 
pelled to compete with him ; and if you ask of 
your employer higher wages, he will simply be com- 
pelled to close his factories, for the reason that 
he cannot compete with the manufactured goods 
sent from Europe into this country, because he 
has only his raw material at about the same 
price as his European competitor, while every- 
thing else costs him more. But I have read in 
papers. Democratic papers of course, that the 
protective tariff does not benefit the workingmen. 
These papers claim that all that surplus which 
is collected in the form of duty, above the actual 
expense of manufacturing the goods, goes into 
the pockets of the manufacturers. Now, talk is 
cheap, but I should like to know of you why 
you came to America ? Did you come here be- 



cause you could not get any higher wages than 
in Europe? Did you come here because you 
were satisfied that the manufacturer was pocket- 
ing fiJl the profits ? or did you come here because 
you knew and because you were satisfied in your 
minds that you could earn more in this country 
than you could possibly earn in Europe ? If that 
were not the case, why did you not stay in Europe, 
or why did you not go to England — that para- 
dise of the workingman, as Free Traders call it 
— because England, as you know, is a free trade 
country — why did you not go there ? You did not 
go there because you knew that in England, 
although they pay in dollars and cents higher 
wages than they do in Germany or France, they 
pay in fact and in recJity no more and perhaps 
less, for the reason that the climate of England 
is such that a man must necessarily live better^ 
eat more meat, etc., than in Germany or France, 
and the English manufacturer knows, just as 
well as the Southern slaveholder knew in the daya 
of slavery, that unless he feeds his workingmen 
well they will not produce as much as he desires 
—exactly as the Southern slave owner fed, 
clothed and housed his negroes just as the cli- 
mate demanded, but no better, that is the only 
reason why wages are apparently higher in free- 
trade Englcmd. 

Those of you who have traveled in the world 
know that the English manufacturer will not give 
his men a penny more than he is obliged or forced 
to, and again proving my assertion that evey ac- 
tion of mankind is prompted simply and only by 
egotism and a greed of gain, I say to you frankly 
as a manufacturer myself, that even the Ameri- 
can manufacturer will not pay his workingmen a 
cent more than he is compelled to; and now I 
come more and more to the point why working- 
men are first and last more interested in this com- 
ing election than any other class of people, because 
with a protective tariff the American workingman 
can compel the manufacturer to pay him the high- 
est possible wages. I do not care about the argu- 
ments of your demagogues on this question — they 
may tell you that monopoles, trusts, combinations 
of manufacturers, will keep the workingmen 
down. Gentlemen, there is a limit to everything 
in this world, there is a limit to the powers of or- 
ganized and combined capital as well as to the 
power of monopolies, trusts and combinations of 
organized labor, commonly known as Knights of 
Labor, Federation of Labor, Brotherhoods, Unions, 
etc. The Knights of Labor, under the incompe- 
tent lead of Mr. Powderly, attempted immense 
changes of the greatest economical importance 
without considering the possibility of carrying 
them out, and they were as a matter of course, 
defeated, and undoubtedly the working people 
who where drjigged into these movements, suf- 
fered; but the failure of a rash, unwise movement 
in a certain direction does not prove or show that 
the cause of this movement is wrong. There are 
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different ways to arrive at a certain point. There 
is a straight road, and there is oftentimes a hilly 
and stony road with all sorts of hindrances, and, 
gentlemen, it seems to me that the leaders of the 
labor movement in America, of late years, have 
chosen the stony and hilly road and consequently 
failed. 

The 60^000,000 of people who now live in the 
United States must be supplied with clothing, 
fihoes, and all the thousand and one necessities of 
everyday life, and if the price of these necessities 
is "artificially "increased by a protective tariff, 
it will pay people to manufacture them at home. 
It will enable them to pay high wages to the work- 
ingmen, but not that alone, it will stimulate in- 
"vention and as we have shown in the manufacture 
of our sewing machines, our shoes, our hardware 
and a great many articles that I might mention 
to you — ^this high price for manufactured goods 
will stimulate invention to such a degree that, in 
lime and a very short time at that, we will pro- 
duce all manufactured goods at such low prices 
that, what we even consider to-day as luxuries, 
will be within the reach of the man who shovels 
•coal, because we shall at the same time be able to 
pay our laborers such remunerative wages that 
they can spend money for such luxuries. This 
again appears paradoxical, but if every man in 
this country produces more then he consumes, the 
wecJth of each individual, as well as of the nation, 
must, of necessity, continually increase, and we 
know, especially since the introduction of the 
** war measure " of 1861, that we are the most in- 
ventive, ingenious nation on the face of this globe. 
I do not mean to say that we are bom with more 
natured abilities than people in other parts of this 
world, but I do mean and I assert, and I am ready 
to prove my assertion, that our free institutions 
and the self-respect with which they imbue every 
man, are the direct causes of our higher grade of 
civilization and mental development as compared 
with other nations of the globe. Gentlemen, this 
is another of the many benefits of a protective 
tariff. 

With the aid of this protective tariff we have 
been able to accomplish all this; we have kept, to 
a certain extent, the products of European pauper 
labor from our shores; we have drawn over to our 
shores the brains and intelligence of Europe and 
we have profited by it (if of late years the class of 
emigrants has not been exactly a very desirable 
one, we will find ways and means to remedy or 
«top that evil). Every one of you has directly or 
indirectly been benefited by it and it is with you, 
the laboring men of this country to say, whether 
you want to be thrown back to the state of de- 
I)endency from which you, or your fathers or 
forefathers fled by leaving Europe, or whether you 
want to maintain the dignity of labor. While 
with free trade your organizations will be of no 
value, because you are only 10,000,000 here against 
100,000,000 workingmen in Europe, under protec- 



tion your orgcmizations, your trades unions, your 
brotherhoods, even your organizations as Knights 
of Labor, will be beneficial to you and not only to 
you, but to the whole country, because the man- 
ufacturers will only be too glad to see you organ- 
ized, and by the strength and force of your or- 
ganizations sometimes use your strong influence 
in the regulations of commerce and trade. When 
I came to this country I had served my appren- 
ticeship in Germany as a pianomaker. I was sent 
out into the world as what we call here a full- 
fledged pianomaker, and like most Europeans I 
had an idea that when I went to America I would 
show the people of America how to make pianos. 
The first day that I worked here I found out that 
I knew nothing at all about piano making, at least 
that was the conclusion I came to after seeing the 
other men work in the shop. It was a positive 
mystery to me how these men in America could 
do in a day's work of ten hours as much as it 
would take a man in Germany two days of twelve 
hours each, and I thought that I had to begin my 
apprenticeship all over again. However, I soon 
found out that the men here relied more on their 
brains than on their hemds in accomplishing a day 's 
work, and in a few months I learned enough to 
get along with my comrades and earn as much as 
they did. I was soon after compelled to change 
my place and happened to get next to a German 
who had been more than twenty years in this 
country. This man could hardly speak a word of 
English; he decried everything American; he was 
eternally finding fault with American institutions, 
American people, in fact everything that was 
American, and especially did he condemn labor- 
saving machinery. I was awestruck at the ex- 
pression of such views, and the man being about 
thirty years my senior I did not dare, out of re- 
spect, to oppose or contradict his ideas, opinions 
and assertions, but they struck me at that time 
as rather qeeer. 

I had come from Germany, where we had to do 
all the hard, rough, muscle-consuming work with 
our hands— here it was done by a soulless machine 
which left only the finishing parts for the work- 
ingman to do, and necessitated the labor of the 
brains rather than that of the hands. I considered 
it one of the greatest blessings that I knew of, and 
yet there was a man twenty years in this country 
who cursed and damned all labor saving machines, 
and when I put the question to him why he did 
so, he told me that a planing machine was doing 
the work of about thirty mechanics, and that as 
it took only one man to run that planing machine 
this very contemptible planing machine deprived 
twenty-nine men of the chance of earning their 
living. I was completely dumbfounded at hear- 
ing such an argument, but because of my youth 
I lost confidence in my judgment, and supposed 
there must be some truth in it if a man who had 
been twenty years in America could make 
such an assertion. I do not mean to insult you by 
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implying that any one of you to-day is of the 
same opinion as that good comrade of mine of 
those days. You know and every thinking man 
knows that every labor-saving machine invented 
is a boon and a blessing for the laboring people 
of the world, because nature has not given us our 
brains that they should be idle and that we should 
drudge along merely in hard, muscle-consuming 
labor. We were not given brains to work like the 
horse or ox in a treadmill day after day without 
knowing why and what we produce, but nature 
has given us our brains for the purpose that we 
should use the same to ascertain how to curtail 
the work, the labor of our hands, and the more 
brains that are put into the performance of our 
duties the less hours it will take us. 

Now you may ask me again what this has got to 
do with protection or free trade. If you have fol- 
lowed me carefully and attentively you will find 
that I am trying to show you cause and effect. 

If we have protection, a protective tariff, our 
manufacturers get a sufficiently high price for the 
goods which they make so that they are compelled 
to pay a high price for the labor it requires to 
manufacture these goods. If the manufacturers 
have to pay a high price for labor, they will grasp 
each and every opportimity to reduce the cost of 
labor on each and every article they make by 
labor-saving machinery, and the more these 
greedy manufacturers succeed in getting labor- 
saving machinery, the more will you greedy work- 
ingmen, by force of your organizations, such as 
trades unions, etc., be able to shorten the hours 
of labor and to increase the scale of wages. 
Labor-saving machines require more intelli- 
gent men to run them than it does to work 
crude material by hand into proper shape and 
form, and intelligence always commands a higher 
price than muscle. If you cut a tree in the woods 
you can put anv simpleton with an axe to it and 
tell him to cut four sides square on that tree and 
by a little practice he will succeed in doing it, but 
you cannot use that same simpleton to square that 
very same log on a circular saw. It requires a 
man of greater intelligence to run a circular saw 
thanto nandle an axe. The intelligent man on 
the circular saw will in one day square a hundred 
times as many logs as the man with the axe can 
square, but, as I said before, that man must be a 
man of superior intelligence to produce so much 
more in a given time than the simpleton, and con- 
sequently his labor is worth so much more money. 
If ne produces so much more in a given time, does 
it not follow as a natural consequence that he is 
not only entitled to better wages, but that also 
the hours of labor must be reduced ? And there 
is the point where your labor unions will be bene- 
ficial. If you workinginen unite, not for the pur- 
pose of inaugurating strikes because you dislike a 
foreman or superintendent, or to remove some 
rule which a manufacturer sees fit to introduce 
in his factory, thereby stepping upon the personcd 
rights of that manufacturer, but if you unite and 
in your meetings calmly discuss the questions 
which affect your interests (if you simply follow 
the dictates of selfishness and if you allow your 
greed for gain to control you in an impassionate 
and just manner), you will not only improve your 
condition, but you will benefit the entire country, 
because the more you earn the more you can spend 



and the more you will consume ; the less hourer 
that you work the more time you can spend for 
the education of your children ; the more atten- 
tion you C€m pay to the important duty of bring- 
ing up your children as loyal citizens of a great 
republic; the more you can make of your children 
people who understand, appreciate and revere our 
free and liberal institutions ; the more time you 
will have to educate yourselves, to go to the libra- 
ries and museums, to attend evening schools for 
the enlargement of your knowledge ; the more 
time you will have to make yourselves more and 
more valuable citizens of our country. But all 
this is impossible if you follow the false teachings 
of a Henry Gteorge, or what is identical with hia 
teachings— the teachings of the free trade party 
controlled by the Southern Democracy. 

This question is so immense, so broad, has sa 
many bearings that I might talk to you all night, 
another day and still another night and never 
finish, but I do not want to tire you, and if I have 
not succeeded in showing you to-night where your 
interests are ; if I have not shown you that the 
owners of the colored slave of 1860 are now trying^ 
their level best to degrade the American working- 
men to the same position of the white slave of 
Europe for their own personal profit ; if I have 
not shown vou that this crjr of free trade and the 
^eat benefit it is said to bring to the workingmen 
is simply a shedlow pretext, so that the sugar and 
rice plante** of the Southern States can fill his 
pockets at the expense of the laboring men of the 
North ; if I have not convinced you that all the 
Democratic papers and the agitators of the stamp 
of Henry George are either knowingly, or because 
of their fanaticism unconscientiously trying ta 
lead you into a policy which will end m your 
impoverishment ; if I have not convinced you that 
sejf-protection impels you to do your duty and 
vote in this coming election for the protection of 
our industries as citizens of this great republic ; 
if I have not proved to you that the Republican 
party to-day is fighting the battle for the poor and 
oppressed as it did m 1860 (and I do not care 
whether this party does it knowingly and will- 
ingly or not), then it is of no use for me to speak 
any longer. In conclusion I wish to say to tnose 
of you who came here from Europe, try and think 
and compare your condition, your station in life 
when you worked in Europe with that of to-day ; 
and to those who were born in this country I wish 
to say, ask your comrades who were born in 
Europe why they came to this country, and try to 
think of what the newspapers report almost every 
winter— namely, that in the city of London, the 
metropolis of that * ' workingmen^s paradise,'' free 
trade England, more than a hundred thousand 
workingmen parade the streets and march to the 
Liord Mayor's office, bearing banners, **We must 
have bread for our families." Think of the bread 
riots on Trafalgar Square, the direct consequence 
of free trade. If you then can vote the Democratic 
free trade ticket, if you then can go to the polls 
and put yourselves on record as the enemies of 
freedom, as opposing that immortal declaration 
that each and every man has a right not only to 
life and liberty, but also and especially to the pur- 
suit of happiness— if you can do that, I, for one, 
give up all nope and belief that the condition of 
the laboring man can and ought to be improved. 
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A Plea for High License. 



FROM A SPEECH DELIVERED BY ALFRED DOLCE AT A MASS MEETINC OF 
CERMAN CITIZENS, AT UTICA, OCTOBER 9, 1888. 



ON the part of the rum-holes, and, I am 
iBishamed to confess, on the part of many 
German hrewers and saloonkeepers, a great 
cry is raised, certainly for business reasons, that 
Warner Miller is a temperance man, and opposed 
to so-called personal freedom. It is sought thereby 
to array the Oerman people against a man in whose 
veins flows German blood, whose ancestors came 
here from Germemy and poured out their blood in 
the war of the Revolution, and who himself stood 
in the front rank in the fight for freedom. But 
Warner Miller is no demagogue. He stands 
higher than the ordinary office-seeker, D. 6. Hill. 
Warner Miller does not promise the unrestricted 
freedom of the AnarcMst. Warner Miller knows 
that every community must have laws for the 
regulation of traffic, and as a whole man he comes 
forward as a knight and prince for his convic- 
tions, and declcures freely and openly : ** I am for 
high license." If for any reason, Warner Miller 
should receive the vote of every German, especially 
for the decided position he has taken on the drink 
question, for what is high license ? Nothing, posi- 
tively nothing else but the system which has been 
in force in Germany so long as I can remember. 
High license signifies that in every place a certain 
number of landlords, determined bylaw, shall have 
the right to sell drink, on the payment of a high 
license fee, which materially reduces the burdens 
of the taxpayers. Has it not always been so in 
Germany ? Have not the authorities in Gtermany 
full control of the right to sell drink ? Are not 
the dives there closed by the police, and did we 
not under these laws find ourselves well oft ? 
What have we here now ? I do not know the cir- 
cumstances in Utica, but if any one of you or all 
of you as you are here assembled, had an under- 
standing with the Excise Commissioners of Dolge- 
viUe, you could open a saloon there to-morrow. 
Money is not necessary. Almost any brewer who 
wants to sell poor beer, which he could not place 
with a respectable inn keeper, gives them the 



money to buy a bar, a table and a few chairs, and 
then he sends them his miserable beer. They 
then offer the people a very large glass for five 
cents, and treat very often, so that their customers 
become befogged, and then they do a good busi- 
ness — that is, they receive enough to make a liv- 
ing without work. 

What is the consequence ? The respectable inn 
keeper, who owns his business, and endeavors to 
give his guests good drinks and good food, can- 
not exist because the dives have taken their pat- 
ronage, and the worst of it is that the divekeeper 
induces his patrons to drink, and thereby steals 
from their pockets the money which belongs ta 
his f amily^ his wife and children. The respectable 
landlord does not induce his patrons to drink ; he 
conducts his business as the merchant does, in a 
businesslike way, and seeks to draw custom by 
keeping a decent house and selling good wares. 
To support this business man is the purpose of 
high license. To provide decent saloons to which 
the citizen can go with his family, to exchange 
opinions with his friends, not for the sole pur- - 
pose of drinking beer ; to provide such places^ 
or to protect them wherp they do exist, a high 
license fee is to be established— so high that the 
rum-holes and dives cannot pay it, that is, high 
license, just what we have in Germany. 

If Warner Miller were a ** temperance m€ui." as 
he is cried out to be, he would be the candidate of 
the Prohibitionists ; but the opposite is the fact. 
He opposes prohibition, and declcures himself 
openly for personal freedom, whose protection is 
promoted by decisive laws. The Americans, those 
born here, have long since given up the belief that 
we Germans are nothing but beer drinkers, and 
that we will sacrifice everything for beer. Let us 
demonstrate in this election that we prefer law- 
ful regulation to the present lawlessness in the 
drink question, and for this reason vote for no* 
one else than Warner Miller. 
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Protection m. Free Trade. 



FROM THE SPEECH DELIVERED BY ALFRED DOLCE AT THE CREAT TARIFF 
DEBATE HELD AT DOLCEVILLE, OCTOBER 29, 1888. 



AFTER I had given to you my plain talk on 
protection and the tariff and the working- 
men, our Democratic friends thought that 
they must do something to counteract the effect 
that my plain statements of facts had made upon 
the voters, and they secured Mr. Lansing, who is 
stumping this county, calling himself a woolen 
manufacturer, although I am told hejnracticed law 
only one and a half years ago at Little Falls. 

Mr. Lansing told you a great many things, 
ajnong others that under our present pernicious 
tariff, a rich man could bring a whole shipload 
of diamonds over to our shores and pay only ten 
per cent, duty— while you poor, starving work- 
ingmen had to pay a duty of eighty -five per cent, 
on sugar and of over 100 per cent, on rice, and 
that the tariff must be reduced on sugar and rice 
especially, because those products are some of the 
indispensable necessities of the laboring men. 

Did he say that ? Oh no ! our friends of the 
Oleveland-Mills free trade school do not dare to 
talk about reducing the duty on sugar and rice, 
because some of that is raised in the Southern 
States, and Mr. Mills says in his report as chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, ** We 
dared not endanger the 'profitable' production 
and refining of sugar here." Although to use his 
own language 60,000,000 of people are annually 
robbed of $56,000,000 tax which is unjustly col- 
lected on sugar to protect the Southern sugar 
planter. 

Gentlemen, I am but a stripling in argument 
and in debate, and I have been called upon to 
meet this champion of the Philistines, but as 
David slew Goliath with a stone so will I with my 
tnist in our just cause slay my opponent with the 
invincible force of facts. 

The paid champion of the Democrats in pursu- 
ance of this everyday business, is accustomed to 
whack away at anything and everything right or 
wrong, whether he believes in it or not, because it 
is a matter of business to him, a matter of dol- 
lars and cents, a question of stay or get out of of- 
fice, and he speaks here to-night and to-morrow 
somewhere else, wherever his committee may 
send him— for money— for ofiice. 

I am an amateur on the rostrum, I work with 
you all day in that factory yonder and can spare 
only a few leisure hours to interest myself in pol- 



itics or politic€d economy, and if I, in spite of all 
these disadvantages which our Democratic friends 
have put in my way, if I have the courage to 
answer the arguments, brought out in so masterly 
a way by Mr. Wilbur, the Democratic champion, it 
is because I can say with David: Is there no cause f 
Cannot the stones I have in my sack, the hard 
common sense facts, knock on the head all that 
flowery and even poetical oratory of my respected 
adversary, this Goliath of the Philistines of the 
present day ? I know that I am fighting for a 
just cause, for the protection of our homes, our 
families, our independence from foreign countries, 
for the elevation of the laboring man and the dig- 
nity of labor. I know that I am fighting for our 
free schools which shall educate the children of 
the laboring man so that any one of them might 
be able and can become President of the United 
States, ruler of this great country, first servant of 
a free people, and if any one of them be called to 
the Presidential chair, then he will know more 
than to get his knowledge of political economy out 
of old books written by Adam Smith, and he will 
not, like Gro ver Cleveland, tell the people of the 
United States that they must ruin their industries, 
degrade the workingman, degrade honest labor 
by adopting free trade, because he has read in a 
big book written by one Adam Smith 100 years 
ago that free trade would be a good policy for 
England. 

We don't care what may be good for England; 
we are not Englishman, nor Germans, nor Irish- 
men, we are Americans and as Americans we 
know what protection has done for us, for our 
country. We know that under protection we 
have become the most prosperous people on the 
earth, and we mean to remain so. I have no more 
fervent wish and desire but that the teachers in 
our public schools will always know enough to 
teach our children that the citizens of this coun- 
try can and must rely upon themselves, that they 
need not look across the ocean for their supplies 
of clothing, the necessities and even luxuries of 
life, that nature has provided us with all and 
everything imaginable and required to make us 
the most prosperous, the most happy, the most 
enviable people on the face of this globe, provid- 
ing we have the true grit, the energy to make the 
proper use of all that bountiful nature has given us. 
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We are in that enviable position to-day. workingmen must yield to a reduction of wages in 

But my learned friend has just told you how proportion to the difference which this Democratic 

-miserahly we live ; that we are a tax-ridden peo- free-trade measure makes in favor of foreign made 

pie ; how the poor workingman suffers hecause slippers and shoes, and against home industries, 

sugar is taxed eighty-five per cent: , and rice over The Democratic speakers have shown wonderful 

100 per cent. Oh, no ! beg your pardon ; I forgot ability in making figures prove anything they 

myself, he did not say that — he is a Democrat and please ; twenty per cent, may mean only five 

he dare not offend the statesmen of the solid South per cent. , and $3. 00 may be l3ss than twenty cents, 

—but he did say that we are a very poor people, etc. But, gentlemen, although my tongue is not 

and that we are poorly paid and that the wages as slippery aa our distinguished visitor's, these are 

here are lower than in Europe. honest facts I bring to you for your honest vcr- 

I ask the wage-earner to answer these questions diet, and these are the stones that serve to * * knock 

for himself. How long would it take to earn and out" the giant who has come all the way from 

pay for a home at the wages you received before Brooklyn to meet the quiet man by the side of the 

you came to America ? How many of you wish brook who spends his time with his employees in 

to return to the native land ? Have you more or the factory and is interested in them and their 

less of the comforts and luxuries than before you welfare, for your success is my success and we 

settled here ? mutually succeed or together we suffer loss. 

It seems to me these questions will help us to What is there now in this whole question ? Can 

determine whether we are poorly paid. And the you show me ? Has Mr. Wilbur shown you any- 

-amount of money on deposit in the banks and at thing else but that the tariff question effects the 

interest tells if we are poor. They answer more workingmen first, last and at all the time, only 

forcibly than the breezy effervescence of my elo- and exclusively, as far as loss and detriment is 

quent friend. concerned. Has he not shown by his own words 

How long would it take you to earn a carpet for that the rich capitalists dollars will double while 

your parlor at twenty cents per day ? But you your wages must come down ? As Mr. Mills, the 

need not answer, for many of you had neither father of this illborn, illegitimate child the tariff 

parlor nor carpet, and now most of you own your reform bill, has publicly said in St. Louis to the 

own homes and are surrounded with the comforts same plane and level of those of the other work- 

and luxuries of life, and does all this come from ingmcn of the world, including eventually China 

Btctrvation wages ? I say no ; but it is the result of and India, although in India under British free 

our American protection system, encouraged and trade rule, workingmen are compelled to work 

defended by the Republican party. almost twenty hours for about ten cents wages 

Mr. Wilbur told you that there were hundreds per day. 

who wanted free wool, but there are as many There is nothing else in this tai-iff question but 

thousands who do not. He said the best men of the question of the future welfare of the American 

the Republican party were leaving it ; that the workingmen. 

manufacturers or nineteen-twentieths of them You are asked to vote away your comfort, your 

were with the Democrats and that the clergy were homes, your schools, your independence, the 

rapidly coming over. Does he think we are fools future prospects of your children by voting against 

\Qr do not look at the daily papers, or never hear American industry, American thrift and energy, 

f rdm our friends who live away from here. But American independence, American self-reliance, 

we say, gentlemen, that his statement lacks the and by voting for what ? For the fiuliher enrich- 

essential element of truth, as your every day ment, of the Southern rice and sugar planter, for 

observation teaches you to the contrary of what the enrichment of the greatest enemy our country 

he says. has ever had for the European manufacturer, who 

If the Mills Bill should become a law I do not has neither regard nor respect for his workingman 

propose to close my factory ; but, gentlemen, I ^^ ^^9 ^^^ «PO° ^^ only as a factor, as a tool, 

see no other way than to reduce the price of labor. ^ macnme. . ^ . x j ^ i 

The bill referred to affects our goods as follows : , I/, y?^ ^^ve such a <iesu-e to degrade yourselves 

.^ to that extent, then follow the advice of my elo- 

Reduction of duty on wool used in one dozen quent friend and vote for that civil service 

pairs of felt slippers, ....... $1.25 reformer, Cleveland, who sends the paid servants 

Reduction of duty on one dozen pairs otHm- of the people, the secretaries of his cabinet, the 

ported felt slippers 3.85 postmasters, and even the district attorneys. 

Difference in favor of foreign made slippers among the people to make firey, delusive speches 

and against home industries, .... $2.60 for his re-election— although he told us four years 

•o J 4.'^ f i„4.^ r.^ ^^^1 ,,«^^ i^ r.r.^Ar.f,r.r. ago that a socond tcrm was vory daugcrous. Can 

^"^^o •i2''jL'i«*rf'^^^^^ t9 fift y^^ ^o that ? No, not you, thelntellfgent, think- 

pairs ^^^f'^^'ll^^^^^^^;^' i,:^'.'^ ^'^^ ing free men of America, who love tEeir homes, 

Reduction of duty on one dozen pairs of im- ^^%^^ families, who will defend them, as well as 

ported men s felt sh<^, .••••• _I:Z? the dignity of labor, as their independence, their 

Difference in favor of foreign made shoes country. You workingmen of America will vote 

and against home industries, .... $5»02 ^g q^q j^an for protection and give Harrison and 

Will Mr. Wilbur, with all his eloquence, tell us JJ^f ^^^ ^SiS*?. ^^ . overwhelming maiority from 

where tWs deficiency is to be madeip if not taken Maine to C^ifornia that no second Cfeyeland will 

from wages? It cannot be taken from profits, for it f^f.^!,^^^,^:?^^^^^^^ '^^^^ ^P^^ 

4S not in them, and if we intend to go on with our *^^ freebom citizens of this country. 

business, if the Mills Bill should become a law, you 
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How an Equalization in Wages was Accomplished— The Necessity 

for Better Schools— The Buying and Selling of Votes— The 

Just Distribution of Earnings a Difficult Problem. 



FROM AN ADDRESS BY ALFRED DOLCE AT THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL REUNION 
OF HIS EMPLOYEES, AT DOLGEVILLE, JANUARY 26, 1889. 



IT is a very great pleasure and satisfaction to me 
that I can record here to-night a fact which 
stands perhaps without a p6u*allel in these days 
of strikes and labor troubles. 

It was found that for some styles of shoes the 
price for making them was unreasonably high, as 
comp8u:ed with the prices of other styles. The 
foreman proposed to me that this should be cor- 
rected, and a deduction made on the price of the 
one, while the price of the others should be in- 
creased. It was done, and no objection was made 
by those who had enjoyed the benefit of the high 
prices, and who had earned much higher wages 
than their comrades who made the other styles. 

Without any ill-feeling the equalization was 
accepted, which speaks well for the sense of jus- 
tice and right prevailing among us, and, gentle- 
men, you will allow me to say that I heartily 
congratulate you upon it. 

Surely we have made creditable progress in a 
great many ways, but we should have made even 
more progress, considering all the favorable cir- 
cumstances, considering the large amontof money 
which is continually circulating here, and consid- 
ering the large number of young men we have in 
our town. 

It seems, however, that here, as everywhere 
else, people think least and last of their foremost 
duty— their duty as citizens, their duty to their 
fellow men, their neighbors. If we want to see 
our town prosper and grow, we must be ever mind- 
ful of these duties, no matter how much we may 
be discouraged by temporary failure, by the op- 
position of malice and ignorance. 

*I have more than once complimented you on 
your patriotism, on the interest you take gener- 
ally in the future welfare of your adopted home. 
Surely you, members of the School Society, can 
justly be proud of the results which you have 
achieved by your labors. But you cannot afford 
to stop or even to rest ; you must go on and work 
and agitate for better schools, so that the coming 
generation, your children, can take up the work 
where we shall have to leave it. Do not forget 
that every one of you, whether you have children 



or not, is responsible for the welfare of the next 
generation, responsible for the future welfare of 
the village. 

I have made use of every opportunity which of- 
fered itself, to agitate, by word and deed, for better 
schools. I have been hampered maligned, slan- 
dered and abused for it. A man who is in my 
employ has questioned my motives by saying that 
I only took an interest in school matters and peud 
$8,000 toward building the school house because it 
was to my own personal interest and benefit, in- 
asmuch as it was necessary to have a good school 
in the village if I wanted intelligent workmen for 
my factories. Without any refiection as to the 
motives and spirit in which the utterance was 
made by that man, who is the father of four chil- 
dren, I believe, I do not hesitate to say that his 
argument is correct in one respect. I do want in- 
telligent workmen around me, and the only way to 
get them in the future, is to provide good schools 
for the children. 

So far, it has been impossible for me to use any 
of the young men who had finished the course at 
the village school, for any of the better positions 
in the factory, for the simple reason that they had 
no chance to learn anything at school except to 
read, to write and to figure, in a most primitive 
and poor way. 

You will admit that I, personally, cannot ex- 
pect to draw any interest from the capital which I 
now invest in the schools, because when the boys 
who go to school now will have becomemen, I shall, 
in the course of nature, have quitted business. 

This fact has, however, not discouraged me for 
a moment in doing my duty as a citizen, to its full 
extent, in spite of the opposition I met, in spite of 
the intrigues, ignorance, conceit, and even worse^ 
which I had to encounter during the time that I 
served as a member of the Board of Education to 
which you had elected me. 

I supposed that I would get tbe support of the 
people in my efforts to finally get a school, in 
which children would have an opportunity to at 
least learn how to measure a cord of wood, after 
attending school seven to eight years. 
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Our Board of Education, consisting in the 
majority of men who have no children to send to 
school, hut who are large property owners, look- 
ing only to saving a few hundred dollars of taxes, 
by hiring cheap teachers, were certainly not in 
the least interested or concerned whether the 
children of the poor people are properly prepau^d 
to take up the fight for existence, in competition 
with those ^ho had the benefit of good schools. 

Before I leave this school question, let me say 
once and for all so that I may be thoroughly un- 
derstood by you all, that I consider the whole 
future of the working classes involved in the 
word ** education." In education lies their sal- 
vation, when they are educated, up to the proper 
and full use of all their powers, then and then 
only will they emancipate themselves from all 
slavery, political as well as social. 

This emancipation must come not from the out- 
side, but from the inside, not from some philan- 
thropical or political reformer, but through them- 
selves and of themselves. And if in this little 
hamlet of Dolgeville, I can aid in giving this edu- 
cation (which I myself lacked and had to fight 
the world without), to others, I feel that I shall 
have done something of my duty to my fellow man. 

For the sake of sensation, the papers some time 
ago discussed the question, *' Is Marriage a Eail- 
ure ?" I think it would be of more importance 
and benefit if the question **Is Universal Suffrage 
a Failure " were to be ventilated and discussed. 
In view of- what is said and printed about the last 
national election, one might almost begin to con- 
sider whether the above question should not be 
answered in the ctffirmative. 

It is admitted on both sides that money was 
used more than ever, and to an alarming extent 
during the last campaign, to buy votes. It mat- 
ters not which side has spent the most in this way, 
the fact remains that there are thousands and 
thousands who value a vote-— that foremost, that 
most sacred privilege of the citizen to express his 
opinion, to aid in shaping the destiny of the 
nation, to choose his own rulers, to honor those 
who deserve it, to express his will, to pass judg 
ment upon his chosen servants— at no higher 
value than the oportunlty to prostitute it by mar- 
keting it and disposing of it for money. 

This deplorable fact should and must compel 
our attention, it must compel us to investigate, 
study and learn the cause, the reason for it, and 
when we have found that, to set to work energeti- 
cally and without delay remove it. 

I can find but one cause, one explanation, and 
that is— lack of education— but one spot on which 
to lay the blame— our imperfect and neglected 
schools. 

The contemptible creature who sells his vote, 
fully knowing what he is doing, has always ex- 
isted and will exist, but he is fortunately the ex- 
ception and cannot do any serious injury. 

Dangerous, however, is the ignorant element, 



which is quite properly called in the political jar- 
gon **fiood wood," because it drifts hither and 
thither wherever the strongest current of money 
may take it, because it does not comprehend what 
it is doing. 

The ignorant man does not read, he takes no in- 
terest in public affairs ; it matters little to him 
whether public affairs are properly and honestly 
administered or not ; he will believe the dema- 
gogue just as quickly as he will take $5 to vote 
against the doctrines of that same demagogue, 
if he gets the chance. 

Who are those who will sell their votes ? A few 
are scoundrels, but the majority are ignorant 
people, and unless proper measures are speedily 
taken, we shall, here in this great country, which 
has stood the test of over 100 years as the 
freest country on the face of this earth, prove 
that universal suffrage is a failure. The only 
remedy I know of is education, good schools, 
plenty of them, and rigid school laws— the man- 
agement of schools independent of politics, so 
that the teacher will not be obliged to degrade 
himself and become a political worker — ** one of 
the boys," in order to retain his position. 

Therefore if you want to be good citizens, 
mindful of the duties which you owe your coun- 
try, if you intend to do your duty toward your 
fellow citizens, your children, the next genera- 
tion, agitate and work for better schools, for more 
schools, until every child not only has the chance 
of obtaining a good education, but is compelled 
to acquire it. 

Only when this is accomplished can we expect 
that the immortal ideas embodied in the Declara- 
tion of Independence can be brought to their 
fullest development and bear fruit. 

What you have done so far in this respect prom- 
ises well for the future. Do not lose interest if 
success should not crown the first attempt— re- 
member the verse you learned at school, **Try, 
try, try again." 

The great difficulty which faces every employer 
in our present system of wage paying, is, that 
gross injustice in the scale of wages is often 
caused by uncontrollable circumstances, in con- 
sequence of which, in every establishment, some 
men will receive more than their services are ac- 
tually worth, and others less. This same'great 
difficulty is the worst obstacle in trying to solve 
the problem of the proper estimate, as well as the 
proper distribution of the increased earnings. 

Now, to systematize and regulate our business 
in its many departments, so that justice can be 
done to all and everybody, without causing jeal- 
ousy or envy, is a very serious question. I know 
that whatever I may offer you next year will still 
be imperfect, and that fault can be found with it. 
However, I must console myself with the fact 
that perfection never has and never will be reached 
in any undertaking of mankind, and we must 
simply do the best we can. 
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Meanwhile, you have the eatisfaction of know- 
ing that $72,674.01 have been taken from the 
profits, so far, and invested for your welfare, and 
that some of you have already en joyed the benefit 
of these measures. 

May we all cherish a continual feeling of mutual 
dependence and mutual regard, so that our indus- 
try will grow and prosper, and with it the town, 



to the end that both may be looked upon by our 
neighbors as models and examples well to imitate 
and to follow. 

Bear in mind in all things that we may under- 
take to do, the motto: *'The best is none too 
good ; " and success will eventuidly crown our 
efforts. Let us aim high, and we are sure to ac- 
complish something. 
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THE PRESS 

On the labors of Alfred Dolge, in Manufacture, Industrial Reform and Polities, 

from 1876 to 1889. 



IN MANUFACTURE. 



New York Music Trade Revietv, July 18, 1876.— 
**When Mr. Dolge first undertook to offer the 
piano manufacture!^ of this country an equiva- 
lent for the imported felt, then exclusively in use, 
there stood in his way all the difficulties not only 
of producing a sterling article but also of con- 
quering the deep-rooted prejudipes and gaining 
tlvB confidence of even his most liberal contem- 
poraries. After three years of strenuous efforts 
he had the satisfaction of seeing his piano felts 
carry off the the palm over all the celebrated 
European makes at Vienna, 1873, and from that 
time to the«pre8ent day his road to final success 
was comparatively smooth." 

New Yorker Music- Zeitung, July, 1876. — 
** Through the labor of Alfred Dolge the art of 
pianomaking is beginning to become entirely in- 
dependent of the European manufacturer of sup- 
plies." 

Utica (N. Y.) Herald, September 7, 1878.— 
'*The jury at the International Exhibition at 
Paris have awarded Mr. Alfred Dolge the highest 
prize for his exhibit of * felts.' These are now 
being bought by all the prominent piano and 
organ manufacturers both in this country and 
Europe." 

American Art Journal, New York, September, 
7, 1878.—** The novelty in Dolge's exhibit in Paris 
was the introduction of a new industry he has 
developed and reduced to a'perfect system since 
the close of the Centennial in 1876 — the manufac- 
ture of ready-made piano sounding-boards. They 
are models of skilled workmanship." 

The Nationalist, May 31, 1879.—** Alfred Dolge 
has practically demonstrated by his generous 
treatment of his employees that the workingman 
is always ready to bring about cordial relations 
between labor and capital and to forward the in- 
terests of his employer to the very best of his 
ability if he is only met half way by his em- 
ployer." 

New York World, July 14, 1879.— ** In July, 
1866, Alfred Dolge Itoded an emigrant at Castle 
Garden. For three years he went to work as a 
journeyman. Then he started in business for 
himself. Yesterday he celebrated at his factories 
his tenth anniversary. He has seen his felts take 



the first prize at the Exhibitions at Vienna, Paris 
and Philadelphia. Perhaps the thought that 
most often occurred to his visitors was that all 
he had done had been accomplished during the 
four years of severest depression that the country 
has ever known." 

Utica (N. Y.) Tribune, July 13, 1879.— ** About 
$^20,000 have already been invested in Dolge ville. 
A prettier, busier place cannot be found among 
the Herkimer Hills." 

Utica (N. Y.) Observer, July 13, 1879.—** Alfred 
Dolge is but thirty years of age, but on account of 
his persevering industry and skill, €tlthough start- 
ing at first upon a small scale, has gradually ex- 
tended his trade until at present it embraces the 
the whole of this country and a large part of 
Europe." 

Johnstown (N. Y.) Republican, July 31, 1879.— 
** We trust the new factory will endure for ages 
a standing monument to the genius of its proprie- 
tor, Alfred Dolge." 

New York Scientific American, August 0, 1879. — 
*' The story of Alfred Dolge, who landed at Castle 
Garden, a stranger without money, a dozen years 
ago, is worth telling both as an encouragement to 
the young and as an index of the chances which 
American life offers to the plucky and persever- 
ing." 

Utica (N. Y.) Deutsche Zeitung, July 26, 1879.— 
**We treat extensively of the Dolge factories in 
our present issue from a sense of duty to put a 
crown upon successful industry." 

Musical Courier, October 31, 1883.—** Dolge has 
built up an immense trade. His business is a 
kind of a thermometer of the piano trade." 

Musical Courier, February 4, 1885.— ** It is a 
well-known fact that the leading makers of Eu- 
rope now use the Dolge felt, chiefly for their 
grand pianos, because of its unequaled durability." 

Keynote (N. Y.), June 13, 1885.— '* The house of 
Dolge delivers now a large portion of their sound- 
ing boards to the pianomakers in Gormany." 

American Art Journal, October 10, 1885. — ** A 
prominent manufacturing pianomaker says he 
had not been up to Dolge's place for several years, 
and he was much surprised to see a business of 
such vast proportion and a factory under such 
excellent regulatioift and perfect order, turning 
out such excellent work." 
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Boaton Boot and Shoe Recorder, February 17, 
1886.— ** Alfred Dolge's enterprise and industry, 
coupled with boldness in investment, have built 
up in a remarkably short time ' one of the most 
prosperous manufacturing establishments we have 
ever known." 

Music and Drama, December 18, 1886.—** Alfred 
Dolge^s factories astound all who visit them." 

Leipzig (Gterqiany) General Anzeiger, February 
12, 1886.—** Our inhabitants will remember a for- 
mer resident, by name Alfred Dolge, who went, 
when quite a young man to America. To-day 
he is the owner of immense factories in the State 
of New York in a place which has been called 
* Dolgeville * in his honor." 

New York Boots and Shoee, February 15, 1888. 
— **Mr. Dolge is beyond question a remarkable 
man. The history of his early life reads like a 
romance almost, but he is far from being romantic 
himself. It is because he is so intensely practical 
that he has been so successful in everything that 
he has undertaken." 

New York Music Trade Review, July 6, 1888.— 
"We cannot but note the fact what a brilliant ex- 
ample the life-work of A If red Dolge, furnishes as a 
fitting illustration of what pluck and intelligence, 
backed by honest intent, can accomplish in this 
broad land of ours." 

Buffalo (N. Y.) Freie Presse, October 31, 1888.— 
**One of the most prominent and distinguished 
manufacturers in the State of New York is Alfred 
Dolge, well-known to all Germans as a man of 
liberal and broad views. He belongs to the num- 
ber of * selfmade men " in the best sense of the 
words." 

N. F. Music Trade Review, December 20, 1888.— 
*' The honest and honorable name of Dolge has 
been given to a locality where a community of 
peaceful and industrious artisans are cheerfully 
employed at honest labor, for which honest wages 
are paid, building up one of the greatest indus- 
tries of the trade, to an enhancement of the interests 
of all immediately concerned, as they are adding 
to the general prosperity of the commonwealth. 
It is not fulsome flattery to say that this man is 
one who is going about doing good. In his house 
there is no one more actively and busUy employed 
than himself. He is indefatigable. He is a great 
factor in the piano trade. It must be admitted 
that he has mcule more money for the trauie than 
for himself." 

Little Falls (N. Y.) Titnes, January 28.— ** Dolge- 
ville seems to have but entered upon its career of 
prosperity. During the coming season Mr. Dolge 
will erect an addition to his factories which will 
be 304 feet long, sixty feet wide and five stories 
high. It will be built of cut stone taken from Mr. 
Dolge's quarries, and will give employment to a 
large number of hands." 

The United States Economist, New York, March 
2, 1889.—** Perhaps the largest and by all means 
the most enterprising felt manufacturer in the 



world is Mr. Alfred Dolge, of Dolgeville, N. Y. 
Like the head of the Bon Mach^ in Paris, philan- 
thropy as well as intelligence and enterprise enter 
into Mr. Dolge^s business. What he has done for 
his employees has probably never been sur- 
passed in the history of manufacturers in this, 
country." 

■ m%m I 

IN INDUSTRIAL REFORM. 



Musical Critic, New York, September 6, 1881.— 
*' In the homes of the workmen everything is in 
the best shape; houses, fences, surroundings, all 
look neat, comfortable and orderly. There is a 
park for their use now in process of being laid 
out, a club house with bowling alley, billiard 
room, concert hall and library." 

London (Eng.) Music Trades Review, July 15, 
1881.— *' The little colony in the mountains, self- 
governed in the purest form of self-government is- 
the happiest in the State. Mr. Dolge mixes with 
his people, learns all their ailments and difficul- 
ties and is a veritable father to his little flock. Pe 
is beloved and revered by his men." 

Herkimer (N. Y.) County News, January 18, 1882. 
— ** Alfred Dolge has introduced a pension systenL 
among his employees that could be profitably fol- 
lowed by some of our own manufacturers." 

New York Sun, March 13, 1882.— ** One secret of 
the success of Mr. Alfred Dolge is that he haa 
always employed the best workmen he could find. 
His relations to his employees has always been so- 
intimate and pleasant that they have labored with 
an intelligent zeal that has born good fruit. They 
have been encouraged to suggest improvements^ 
for which they have been paid liberally." 

Cincinnati (O.) Musical People, March, 1882. — 
** Mr. Dolge attributes much of the success to the 
superiority of his workpeople." 

Musical Courier, January 27, 1886.—** Here is a 
man sole owner of large industrial establishments 
talking to his workmen like a brother, praising^ 
where praise is due, criticising with technical in- 
telligence where faults are found, and giving a 
general resume of the yearns work at the annual 
reunion of his employees." 

Chicago Indicator, January 1, 1887. — ** It would 
be an ingrate indeed, if among his employees 
there was one who did not put forth his best ef- 
forts for such a kind, thoughtful and generous- 
employer as Alfred Dolge. If we had more like 
him capital and labor would be working harmoni- 
ously for their mutual good, and strikes, and ru- 
mors of strikes would be less numerous. Alfred 
Dolge well deserves all his unequivocal success, 
and may he live long to enjoy the fruits of his- 
labors. " 

New Yorker Staats Zeitung, December 17, 1886. — 
** There is an understanding between employer 
and employee in the factories of Alfred Dolge, ia 
Dolgeville, Herkimer County, N. Y., that is just 
as it ought to be, and such as we all hope might 
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exist everywhere. The workpeople in the factory- 
have an annual meeting with their employer 
every year after the stocktaking, when the most 
noteworthy events of the past year are discussed. 
On this occasion Mr. Dolge announces the presents 
of all kinds that he makes to his employees for 
their general benefit.'' 

New Yorker BeUetristiackea Journal^ January, 
1887.—*' The speech of Alfred Dolge at the eight- 
eenth annual reunion of his employees should be 
read by every one who takes an interest in the 
most burning question of the day. We might al- 
most say that in this little pamphlet there 'is more 
practical teaching on the labor question than is to 
be found in many ponderous volumes and in whole 
files of the papers supposed to be dedicated to the 
interests of workingmen. It is true this teaching 
comes from the mouth of a capitalist, the head of 
one of the largest industrial establishments in this 
country and therefore, might, in certain circles, be 
expected to be hostile to the laboring man. But 
this man landed twenty years ago in New York 
a yoimg lad of eighteen, entirely without means, 
who has raised himself to his present prominent 
position by work, energy, and business capacity. 
He can boast that whila almost every factory in 
the country suffered during the past year from 
labor troubles and strikes that the work in his 
place went on uninterruptedly, and he steps be- 
fore his workpeople with the proud conviction 
that he is speaking to men of whom each individ- 
ual is his friend and of which each individual rec- 
ognizes in him also an honest friend. Such an 
employer is well qualified to speak on the labor 
question, and the opinion and judgment which he 
expresses should be received by every working- 
man as being of particular value.'' 

New York Musical Courier, April 20, 1887.—* *The 
interest taken in the admirable and logical address 
made by Alfred Dolge can be judged from the fact 
that €tli the music trade papers copied it and that 
all the leading New England and New York State 
papers copied it or parts of it. 

**Not only has the speech been translated into 
German and published in Leipzig and Berlin but 
it has made its appearance in Copenhagen, where 
it has been published in the Danish language for 
circulation in Scandinavia. It appears to have 
been one of the most effective, remarkable and 
far-reaching addresses ever delivered by the head 
of any great manufacturing industry in this 
country." 

Muaio Trade Review, February 6, 1887.— ** Alfred 
Dolge's address to his workmen, this year, is cer- 
tainly one of the most masterly speeches we ever 
read. It shows that he has devoted much time to 
solving the difficulties now existing between 
capit€tl and labor. We only wish that every work- 
man could read the views presented in this 
address." 

American Musician^ March 5, 1887. — *' The 
things about Alfred Dolge that have always 



attracted me are his intense simplicity and the 
great interest in the comfort and welfare of his 
men. It is certain he is a bom leader of men." 

Music and Drama, Septetnber 8, 1887.— ** The 
American Social Science Association have invited 
Mr. Alfred Dolge to speak at their great meeting 
at Sarotoga on the 9th. 

Music and Drama, February 6, 1887. — **Mr. 
Alfred Dolge delivered at the eighteenth annual 
reunion of his employees at Dolgeville one of the 
ablest and most sensible addresses that have, as 
yet, been given on the labor question. His remarks 
were forcible and to the point, and contained a 
remarkable amount of common sense. Alfred 
Dolge has always shown that he is a sincere friend 
of the workman." 

C. P. Williams in AJbany (N. Y.) Evening 
Journal, February 4, 1887. — * * I regard Mr. Dolge's 
address as, all in all, the best practical comment- 
ary on the labor question that I have seen any- 
where. It demonstrates that the employer and 
employee not only ought but can live and dis- 
charge their proper mutual relations to each other 
with amity and friendly respect and confidence. 
It demonstrates the f oUy and wickedness of the 
agitators and theorists, who aim to induce dissatis- 
faction, enmity and antagonism, by promulgating 
the doctrine that the laborer fails to get his share 
of the product of his labor through the oppression 
of the capitalist. I think, too, that we can see in 
it a strong ground for suspicion that strikes are 
seldom the true remedy for the wrongs of the 
workingman, but in most cases are positively 
injurious to him. 

** This man Dolge has set a noble example, 
worthy of imitation by the whole brotherhood of 
manufacturers. " 

Boston, (Mass.) Boot and Shoe Recorder, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1837. — ** We give space this week to the 
address of Mr. Alfred Dolge to his employees at 
Dolgeville, N. Y., where he has built a splendid 
establishment for the manufacture of felt goods, 
shoes, etc., and also for preparing lumber for 
piano manufacturing. The auidress is especially 
interesting for its treatment of the much dis- 
cussed and all-engrossing labor question. Mr. 
Dolge started as a poor laborer with no capital 
but his brain and energy and has advanced him- 
self to his present position by his skill, industry 
and enterprise. His views are not, therefore, the 
opinion of a mere theorist, but the ripe judgment 
founded on the experience of a practical man. 
His argument proves clearly the importance of 
management and control of the business by the 
owner of the same, and while liberal with his 
employees, and providing for their comfort, he 
holds each one responsible for his individual 
work." 

• New York Boots and Shoes, March 2, 1887.— 
* * Mr. Dolge is one of the most successful manu- 
facturers in this country, employing hundreds of 

• men at his extensive works at Dolgeville, N. Y.» 
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and what he says, therefore, will be of special 
interest to other employers and to workmen 
everywhere. We print that portion of the ad- 
dress having a special bearing on the labor prob- 
lem which is perplexing so many manufacturers 
of shoes, particularly in the Eastern States. Mr. 
Dolge, besides being the largest manufacturer of 
piano-felt in the world, has within the last few 
years turned his attention to the mauf acture of 
felt shoes, and produces large quantities of this 
peculiar but extremely comfortable species of 
foot-wecu" annually." 

Sprihgfleld (Mass.) Republican, September 12, 
1888.—-'* Proceedings of the Saratoga Discussions 
on Labor, Law, Liquor and Health. Professor 
Harris gave a very interesting account of the in- 
dustrial village of Alfred Dolge, in Herkimer 
County, N. Y., containing over 2,000 inhabitants 
and some miles away from any railroad station. 
In this new community built up mainly by the 
energy, invention and good sense of Mr. Dolge, 
who is a gentleman about forty years old— penni- 
less when he came to America twenty years ago, 
but now rich and a captain of industry — schools 
are supported by the contributions and the volun- 
tary taxation of the workmen in town meetings— 
and a system of life and accident insurance and 
retiring pensions has been begun by the em- 
ployer. This is not * profit-sharing ' in the tech- 
nical sense." 

New York American Musician, (John C. 
Freund), February 11, 1888.— ** Now at the very 
outset let me make it very clear that Mr. 
Dolge does not pose as a philanthropist, as a man 
with * views,' or a 'scheme,' or a theory for the 
general improvement of humanity. He is not a 
* labor agitator,' a professional patron of working- 
men. On the contrary, he is a most conservative 
man, who, in all his experiments in political 
economy, has kept most strictly within the lines 
of his own business and, as he frankly states him- 
self, has always sought his own personal interest 
first. 

**Heis pre-eminently a practical man and has 
irrefutably proven himself to be such." 

Chicago Indicator, Novembers, 1888. — **At the 
recent dedication of the beautiful new public 
Bchool building at DolgeviUe, N. Y., the Hon. Al- 
fred Dolge, patron and benefactor of that village, 
made a speech that affords room for moralizing 
anew upon our public school system. It was a 
speech that should be pondered by taxpayers and 
taken home by the tools of demagogues and crea- 
tures of corrupt political systems who dominate 
too many of our school boards. The speech was 
well worthy the consideration of the most thought- 
ful and it shows that the sensible and thorough- 
going business men of this country who pay most 
of the taxes are in favor of ample taxation for 
public schools and liberal opportunities for the 
youth of the land to obtain a good common school 
education, while they are opposed to fads, orna- 



mental branches and useless f olderol. We desire 
respectfully to submit Mr. Dolge's speech to the 
consideration of the Chicago School Board, whose 
members notoriously misunderstand their proper 
functions." 

Rome (N. Y.) Daily Sentinel, August 21, 1888.— 
**In the thirteen years since Mr. Dolge started his 
enterprise, no strikes, lockouts or boycotts have 
occurred. The utmost harmony has prevailed 
between him and his employees. Any system 
that will stand this test is worth examining in 
these troublous times." 

Nashville (Tenn.) Lumberman, March 16, 1888. — 
** Alfred Dolge, of DolgeviUe, N. Y., in a recent 
address to his employees, spoke frankly on the 
subject of profit-sharing, which system, at his 
works, is no longer an experiment, but a pro- 
nounced success." 

New York Musical Courier. — ** Mr. Dolge's posi- 
tion is not only original but also decidedly novel, 
appealing to the investigating spirit of modem 
economists, who will find in his proposition a 
great d^al of food for thought. The exact bound- 
ary where earnings cease and profits begin could 
be ascertained by extending an illustration made 
by Mr. Dolge, in what he designed as a profit that 
sum received, for instance, in return for an in- 
vestment in a lottery ticket, which draws a prize 
larger than the sum invested. That is a profit and 
not an earning. The subject is not only interest- 
ing but of vast importance, and what constitutes 
earnings in contradistinction to profits should be 
clearly elucidated, and no doubt now will." 

American Art Journal, April 14, 1888.— '* A 
strike among Mr. Dolge's employees is a thing not 
only unheard of but impossible. His treatment 
of those who have worked for him is generous in 
the extreme. He believes in conducting his busi- 
ness upon commercial principles, but he is quite 
appreciative of all that is done for him, and he 
has devised means by which the men in his 
employ by helping him best help themselves. His 
scale of wages is high, ranging considerably above 
the average for work done in other woolen mills. 
This is a small part, however, of what he has 
done and is doing for his workmen." 

New York Tribune, October 30, 1888.— "The 
majority of Dolge's men have come from Europe. 
They are so well paid that a large number have 
been enabled to buy and pay for their own homes. 
The town of DolgeviUe was built up under protec- 
tion. Within ten years the population has risen 
from fifty to over 2,600. Schools have been 
built, stores opened, roauis improved ; 100 new 
houses a year put up ; and the whole is the 
result of one man's enterprise." 

N, Y. Sun, January 27, 1889.— Alfred Dolge's 
work is beginning to excite the liveliest interest 
aU over the country as an intelligent and practical 
effort to solve the labor question." 

N. F. World, January 27, 1889.— Mr. Dolge came 
to this country about twenty years ago, a work- 
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man, and to-day, although not yet forty yectrs 
old, he has built up one of the most thriving in- 
dustries in this country. Strikes are unknown, 
and the utmost harmony prevails between em- 
ployer and employee. His principal idea seems 
to be that the employee is entitled to a Itirger 
share in earnings than he now gets. Every year 
Mr. Dolge divides Ictrge sums of money, carefully 
calculated according to the resuts in each depart- 
ment of his factories, among his employees. There 
are no restrictipns in Dolgeville, and yet crime 
and drunkenness are practically unknown. His 
personal success has been complete, for he has 
been enabled to make more money by the ener- 
getic co-operation of intelligent workpeople, who 
live in independence and comfort, than he ever 
could have done haul he ground them down to the 
lowest point." 

N. Y, Tribune, January 27, 1889.— '* The twenti- 
eth annual reunion of the employees of Alfred 
Dolge, the largest felt shoe manufacturer in the 
country, took place at Dolgeville last night. The 
clubhouse was crowded. A number of leading 
men in social, political and financial circles, who 
take a deep interest in Mr. Dolge's economic 
ideas in regard to the labor question, went in by 
special train from New York. The event of the 
evening was Mr. Dolge*s annual address, in which 
he described the growing success of the town, 
and of his efforts to improve the condition of his 
employees." 

Chicago Daily News, January 19, 1889.— ** The 
insurance and pension schemes introduced among 
his men by Mr. Alfred Dolge, of Dolgeville, N. Y., 
have been well received. Several of Mr. Dolge's 
employees havjd written interesting letters to the 
Daily News, giving their opinion of the plans Jin 
operation. The workers agree that a knowledge 
that when old age, infirmity or death comes to 
them they will not leave their families without 
shelter, makes them contented and induces them 
to use their best endeavors to continue in Mr. 
Dolge^s service. Labor agitators receive no en- 
couragement. Better work is produced, and a 
larger interest taken in Mr. Dolge^s welfare than 
under the old system." 

New Yorker Staata-Zeitungy February 3, 1889.— 
'* Alfred Dolge^s name has become very prominent 
of late, especially in connection with his efforts 
to improve the State of his workmen. How valu- 
able, in the present condition of the labor ques- 
tion, such attempts are, was shown by the har- 
mony and good feeling prevailing between Mr. 
Alfred Dolge and his men, at the annual reunion, 
which the invited guests viewed with astonish- 
ment and delight." 

New York American Musician, February 2, 
1889.— •* It is a great feather in Mr. Dolge'scap 
that his work is already considered of such value 
that the Associated Press consider it of sufficient 
importance to report it and send out a special dis- 
patch concerning it all over the country." 



Utica :N. Y.) Observer, January 28, 1889.— **One 
of the most thriving, prosperous and enterprising 
villages in Central New York is Dolgeville, 
founded by and named after Alfred Dolge, whose 
large fell works are located there. The village is 
lighted by electricity, the schools are among the 
best in Herkimer county, the streets are clean, 
the homes happy, and while there is no restriction 
to the sale of beer, etc. , crime and intoxication 
are unknown." 

New York Musical Courier, January 30, 1889.— 
* * We have been permitted for years past to witness 
the gradual evolution of the scheme organized and 
elaborated by Mr. Dolge. Taking into considera- 
tion the enormous difficulties that have been faced 
and solved by the author of this scheme, the re- 
sult seems most remarkable ; and when we reflect 
upon and remember the fact that while the crys- 
tallizing process was progressing, all the preju- 
dices created and nourished by recent conflicting 
and antagonizing labor movements were discon- 
certing and demoralizing the very element 
through which Mr. Dolge now successfully veri- 
fies the accuracy of his judgment, his work 
assumes stupendous proportions." 

mica (N.Y.) Globe, February 2, 1889.— *' Mr. 
Dolge is a self-made man in every sense of the 
word. He is public-spirited and yecu:ly lays out 
thousands of dollars to beautify the village and 
its surroundings. Beautiful parks have been laid 
out and Dolgeville to-day is one of the pleasantest 
villages to be found within the borders of the 
Empire State. The men employed by him in his 
vast factories honor and respect him." 

New York Daily Graphic, February 9, 1889.— 
'* The recent car strikes have brought the labor 
question once more prominently to the front and 
it would seem as if the difficulties between labor 
and capital never could be reconciled. Year by 
year the antagonism between employer and em- 
ployee becomes more intense, while riot and blood- 
shed mark the present stages of the conflict. Both 
sides seem willing to last to the uttermost extrem- 
ity, but neither seem willing to yield, even to 
friendly advice or arbitration. The public suffer, 
business is depressed and enormous losses inflicted 
upon the community by these fruitless struggles. 
Here and there, however, the darkness and gloom 
of the situation are rent by a ray of light, which is 
also a ray of hope. Some factory, some little 
community is found to be doing its daily work, 
earning its daily bread in peace, crowned with 
prosperity. The relations between master and man 
are harmonious. Both are doing well. Order 
prevails. Strikes are unknown. 

"Such a community is that of Dolgeville, in 
this State, a little town up in the backwoods in 
the Adirondacks, many miles from civilization, 
which was founded by Alfred Dolge, a workman, 
some twelve years ago." 

Chicago Indicator, February 9, 1889.— ** It is a 
pleasure to know that in these days of selfish 
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greed there is a man like Alfred Dolge, as great, 
generous and public spirited as he is energetic, 
enterprising and successful/' 

Kingston -Freewian, February 11, 1889.— ** The 
result of Mr. Dolge^s work is what ought be ex- 
pected. In his factories there are no strikes or 
lockouts. In his town crime is unknown and 
there is no use for policemen or constables. The 
people are contented and live in comfort. They 
grow more skilUul and the character of their 
work improves." 

Fibre and Fabric^ Boston, Mass., February 16, 
1889. — *'Mr. Dolge encourages the most complete 
independence on the part of his help and his sys- 
tem has been found to work very successfully." 

Boots and ShoeSj New York, February 20. — 
*' Mr. Dolge was the right man in the right place 
in replying to the toast of ' Eklucation' at the an- 
nual banquet of the Traveling Salesmen's Associa- 
tion. Few men have done so much to promote the 
cause of practical education among workingmen." 

Deutsche Volksblatt, Milwaukee, Wis. — ** Some 
labor agitators who once tried to sow the seeds of 
discord in Dolgeville were promptly put out of 
the town by the workingmen themselves." 



IN POLITICS. 



Eoening Times, Little Falls, N. Y., July 3, 1888. 
—** There is no citizen of this country who has a 
stronger hold upon the confidence and esteem of 
the people than Mr. Alfred Dolge, the enterprising 
proprietor of the Dolgeville manufactories, and 
th^re is no man who has more closely or con- 
scientiously studied the relations of both labor 
and capital to the institutions of this country." 

Utica (N. Y.) Morning Herald, August 4, 1888.— 
** Alfred Dolge, from whom Dolgeville, Herkimer 
county, takes its name, and to whose enterprise 
and liberality it owes, much, recently addressed 
his townsmen on the issues of the day. His 
words are worthy of consideration by all classes 
of voters." 

New York Tariff League Bulletin, August 28, 
1888.— ** We commend Mr. Alfred Dolge's speech 
on * Protection ' to the attention of workingmen 
as one of the b3st statements ever made of the 
advantages of protection and the fallacies of free 
trade, from a workingman's point of view. 

**A farmer's boy but twenty years ago, Mr. 
Dolge has developed a. business that has become 
the first successful American industry of its kind 
and one that gives employment to 1,000 men who 
are receiving on an average five times higher 
wages than that paid in Europe. He spent sev- 
eral years at the bench as a pianomaker and no 
small measure of credit is due him for the rapid 
development of that industry in America." 

Herkiiner County News, October 6, 1888. — ** Mr. 
Dolge's character, position and standing in the 



community make his words of more importance 
than would the same words be in the mouth of 
another." 

Daily Saratogian, October 11, 1888.— *' One of 
the ablest and most effective Speakers in the State 
to-day is the Hon. Alfred Dolge, of Dolgeville, 
Herkimer County, N. Y. Aside from being a 
manufacturer he is ascholctr and a practical man." 

Albany (N. Y.) Evening Journal, October 9, 1888. 
— ** One of the ablest expositions of the relations 
of the workingmen to the tariff that has appeared 
this year was contained in an address at Dolge- 
ville, N, Y., September 29, by Mr. Alfred Dolge, 
an enterprising manufacturer, who has practi- 
cally created the lively town bearing his name." 

New York BeUetrisches Journal, October 20, 
1888.— ** The position of Mr. Alfred Dolge in the 
present campaign is emphatically not the one we 
have taken and auivocated for years, nevertheless 
we cannot conceal the fact that his arguments in 
the various public speeches he has made are un- 
questionably the most solid, from the standpoint 
of the Republican party, the most convincing that 
we have read. Mr. Dolge is a great manufac- 
turer, who has at all times given proof that he 
zealously and logically advocates the interests of 
his employees. Those who know, as we do inti- 
mately, his personal ideas and understands 
them can only find in them a noble effort of the 
highest and noblest character to strive for their 
welfare with all his might and main." 

Utica (N. Y.) Press, October 13, 1888.— ** At the 
City Opera House, Tuesday evening, Alfred Dolge 
spoke very pointedly and interestingly on the 
question of how the Germans will vote. Mr. 
Dolge is a Oerman and spoke in German. He is 
at the head of the large and thriving industry at 
Dolgeville, and there is no question about his 
interest in the welfare of the workingman, as ho 
gives his workmen a pension after a certain num- 
ber of years of service, gives them life insurance, 
furnishes them homes at cost on long time, and also 
distributes among them a certain percentage of 
the profits of his manufactory." 

American Musician (John C. Freund), October 
20, 1888.— '' I say thank God that men like Alfred 
Dolge, men of tried ability and integrity, are be- 
ginning to come into our American political life. 

'' It means hope. It means the dawn of a new 
state of things. 

*'If Mr. Dolge devotes some of his leisure and 
some of his means to the public service, all honor 
to him. " 

* * It will be a great day for this country when 
more men like him do the same." 

New York Press, October 30, 1888.— ** Alfred 
Dolge, the largest felt shoe manufacturer in the 
country, has thrown himself with so much vigor 
into the campaign for Harrison and Morton that 
the Democrats of the northern part of the State 
have become alarmed." 
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Little Falls (N.Y.) Courier, October 30, 1888.— 
**Tho tctriff debate at Dolgeville, last evening, 
attracted a very large audience. Mr. Dolge in his 
speech surprised even his most familiar friends 
with his ability to answer and crush the Demo- 
cratic arguments. During eloquent periods and 
dramatic appeals for his lawyer opponent, Mr. 
Dolge hurled such an array of hard facts with 
such a raking fire of hot shot into the very face of 
his opponents assertions that none of them were 
left unanswered, and there was not a Democrat or 
Hepublican present who could not see that Mr. 
Dolge was master of the situation." 

Gloveraville Intelligencer, November 3, 1888.—- 
'* In the great tariff debate Mr. Dolge^s remarks 
were enthusiastically received. He was frequently 



interrupted with applause because of his witty 
sarcasm and perfect truths." 
. Syracuse (N,Y,) Union, October 25. 1888.— **Wfl 
find thespeech which Mr. Alfred Dolge delivered at 
Utica BO able and cuch a clear presentment of the 
leading questions of the day that we publish it in 
full in our present issue. We are convinced that out 
readers will be grateful to us for having done so.'^ 
New York American Musician, November 10, 
1888.—*' As regards Mr. Alfred Dolge, his extra- 
ordinary work in the last campaign has been in 
the matter of a revelation. He went into the fight 
simply as a business man, he came out of it with 
a national reputation. As to the influence wielded 
by Mr. Dolge in this election it cannot be over- 
estimated." 
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